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PREFACE. 


In laying' before the public another Mur af/tee 
Grammar, in addition to those which have al¬ 
ready issued from the press, some apology seems 
necessary for my undertaking such a work; I 
have only then to say, that these outlines have 
entirely arisen from my own necessities. While 
studying the language, I found many points, rela¬ 
tive to which I washed information, not at all 
touched on by Grammarians, and others treated 
too concisely to convey clear ideas to the mind. 
To remedy these defects I early commenced 
making a collection of notes of various kinds on 
points of Grammar, and have continued doing 
so for eight years. 1 now wish to put the stu¬ 
dents of MuraZ/tec in possession of the fruits 
of my experience, and when some future student 
shall add to, simplify, and improve on, the Prin¬ 
ciples here laid down, it will afford greater pleas¬ 
ure to no one than to myself. 
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^pJue evident, advantage I have enjoyed, 
composing these Principles, above my predeces¬ 
sors, is the possession of the MuratAee Diction¬ 
aries which have been lately published. 'I hey 

have rendered it comparatively easy, by a care¬ 
ful induction of particulars, to ascertain what real¬ 
ly are the grammatical rules by which the lan¬ 
guage is regulated. IVor has this advantage 
been overlooked in the following compilation; for 
both of the Mural Aee Dictionaries have been 
more than once turned over, from beginning to 
end, by myself and my assistants. 

Two of the compilers of the Muraf/iee Kosh, 
purshoo Ram Punt Gor/bolee, and Dajee Shas- 
tree Shooklie, have aided me in collecting and 
examining words for examples to the various 
rules given, and in furnishing the lists of excep¬ 
tions. And in order to ascertain the declension 
of feminine nouns ending in a consonant, every 
word was discussed by four learned Brahmuns 
from different and distant parts of the country, 
and determined accordingly. 

Advantage has also been taken of the many 
points of Grammar cleared up in Captain Moles- 
worth’s Dictionary. It is hoped, however, that 
the student will study these grammatical notices 
in the Dictionary itself, especially those of them 
contained in the Preface, as, in this confidence, 





iral things of considerable importance have, 
here, rather been glanced at than discussed. I 
have also had the advantage of consulting Cap¬ 
tain Moles worth personally, and my friend the 
Rev. Mr. Nesbit, on many of the difficulties 
which have occurred, and benefiting by their 
suggestions. To Captain Molesworth’s Dic¬ 
tionary also the student is referred for the full 
rendering of the words given as examples or ex¬ 
ceptions, the meanings attached to them here 
being rather for the convenience of beginners, 
and to serve as mementos to more advanced 
students, than to give a full interpretation of the 
word. Where words of several meanings are 
introduced, and the rule or exception applies to 
them only in one sense, such words are marked 
with an asterism. 

Besides the Basopooree and Wadee dialects, 
spoken in Malwan, there are two principal dia¬ 
lects of the Murat/tee language spoken in the 
MuraZ/tee country; viz. The Desh dialect, 
spoken in those parts of the Dukhan which lie to 
the northward and eastward of Poona, and the 
Kokimee dialect, spoken throughout both the 
Kokuns. The language about Sattara, and in 
the southern psirts of the Dukbun, is a mixture 
of the two dialects, inclining chiefly however to 
the Kokunee. 1 have endeavoured, as much as 
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0, 4.0 avoid the extremes of both the K 
unee and I>csb dialects, inclining generally to 
the latter, but keeping always in view the gene¬ 
ral analogy of the language. 

In studying Mura«/ree, the student, as soon as 
he has learnt the letters, and made hirnsoll 
master of the marks used for the vowels, should 
immediately begin, without troubling himself 
much with the double letters, to learn to pro¬ 
nounce - .„«.stely the sentences at the end; and, 
while going on with the Grammar, he should 
Jearn to analyze those sentences, and commit 
them to memory, in such a way as to be able to 
use them in conversation whenever they are re¬ 
quired. Afterwards he should begin to read some 
easy book, such as the Children’s Friend or M- 
aop’s Fables, marking and committing to memo¬ 
ry such easy and useful sentences, as may occur, 
from day to day. In this way he will find his stu¬ 
dies go on profitably and pleusantly. 

The student is requested to observe that the 
common contractions used by Grammarians, are 
frequently used ; and that, in the references to 
books, B means the 1 st Vol. of the Bal Mitra or 
Children’s Friend, E means JSsop’s Fables, K. 
the MuratAee Kosh, and S. the Sinlmsun Buttee- 
bhi. 
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/regard to the expression of Mura/Aee words 
Tn'English characters, the system of Dr. Gilchrist 
has been followed, as, though less philosophical 
than the rival system of Sir William Jones, being, 
on the whole, better fitted to lead to an approxi¬ 
mation, at least, to the true sound. A few omis¬ 
sions and additions have been made, as will 
appear from the 1st Table of Letters, to adapt it 
better to the Murat/ree language. 

On subjects so various it is not possible but that 
the attentive student will find errors left uncor- 
rected, especially in the lists of exceptions to the 
rules for fixing the genders of Nouns. He must 
not, however, set down every variation from my 
two authorities, the Murat/ree Kosh and Moles- 
worth’s Dictionary, as an error of mine, as those 
authorities differ in about fifty instances which I 
have noted. I should, notwithstanding, always 
have followed the latter work, so high is the es¬ 
teem I have for the research and accuracy of its 
author, had I not been convinced, in all the in¬ 
stances where I have deserted it, that the differ¬ 
ence was owing merely to a typographical error : 
for the student must recollect that it is a very 
easy thing, in printing, to make the substitution 
of an n for an m, or vice versa. 

As I have endeavoured to give the requisite 
information relative to the various topics discus- 
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ider tlieir respective heads, no further pr 
Kiiory remarks seem necessary. 

If this attempt should facilitate the progress 
of those who are endeavouring to sow the seeds 
of useful knowledge, and teach the natives ot 
the Mural/tee country the principles of Divine 
Science, the author will esteem all his labour 
well bestowed. 


,§L 


# # The above is the Preface to the First Edition. In the 


absence of the Author, whom sickness obliged to leave India as 
the work was going to the press, it is reprinted as it orginally 

stood. 

Great pains have been taken, both by the Rev. D. O. Allen 
and myself, to give this Second Edition all that accuracy which 
the Author himself would have been careful to secure. His cor¬ 
rections on the First Edition are numerous, and have been faith¬ 
fully attended to. Robert Nesbix. 




THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 


MURATHEE GRAMMAR. 


Grammar is that science which teaches the analysis 
and synthesis of language,* that is to say, the resolution 
of words and sentences into their elements, and the vari¬ 
ous ways of modifying and combining these elements, 
so as to render them the correct vehicles of thought. A 
knowledge, therefore, of the principles of MuratfAee 
Grammar must; be acquired by every one who wishes to 
speak or write the language correctly. 

Grammar is divided into four parts; viz. Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


There are two kinds of letters used in writing Mura- 
thee ; the one called Ralbodh, and the other Mod. The 
Balbodh letters are the same as the Dewunaguree, and 
52 in number. Of these, 16 are vowels, and 36 are 
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Hants. Bat sr and w do not. occur in MundAb 
the last two letters are compound letters, so that 
the number of simple letters is reduced to 48. 

The Mod letters are 44 in number, and are used in 
epistolary correspondence, and in the transaction of bus¬ 
iness*. 

The forms of the letters, and the classes into which 
they are divided, will be understood by the following ta¬ 
bles, both of which should be studied till the learner has 
made himself completely master of them. 


1st TABLE OF LETTERS. 
Vowels. 


BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

ar, vt 

or a 


li 

m r v3rr 

a 


li 

r 

i 

<r 

e 


ee or i 

> 

ui or ai 


oo or u 


0 






do or u 

$rr 

ow or au 


ri 

at 

urn or ft 


rl 

3T: 

uh 


* This deficiency, in respect to the number of* letters, is made up, in 
writing in the Moei character, by using t; for f , for for W and ST, 
and ?r for 
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1st TABLE OF LETTERS. — Conthw^ j 2 
Consonants. 


BALBpDII. 

NAMES. 


BALBODH. 

NAMES. 1 


ku 


r q- 

pu 

w 

khu 

vl 

qr 

phu | 

3T 

gu 

M 



W 

ghu 

f y 

=i - 
A 


bu 

w 

ngu 

0) 

H 

^IT 

bhu 


chu or tsu 


IT 

mu 

3> 

^clihu or 
( tshu 


*r 

yu 

if 

ju or dzu i 




ST 

(jhu or 



ni 

( dzhu 




3T • 

nyu 


5T 

lu 1 

Z 

tu 

w ; 

a 

o 

q’ 

wu 

z 

thxi 

CD 

a 

el 

ID 

3T, 

8hu 


chi 

s 



% 

dh u 

i 

T 

shn 


n 


*=r 

811 

?T 

tu 



hu 

*T 

thu 

!_ 

S' 

In 

<T 

” ■ «■■ 

du 

-3 




C 

ST 

kshu 


dhu 

5 

Oh{ 


=T 

n 

s 

c 

?r 

dny u 


b 



1 










































2nd TABLE OF LETTERS. 
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N. B. This Table is an 
'abridgement of what is laid 
down in the Sn?isknt Gram¬ 
mars relative to the classes 
arid formation of letters: 
the only new term used is 
the word for Diphthongs, 
for which, and for sharps- 
and fiats, I have not rnet 
with any correspoodinj 
terms. 4 


Consonants. 


Vowels. 


Sharps. 


Gutturals, 
Palato- 




alato- ^ \ 
lutturals, J q 




Gutturals, 

Palatals, .. <Tr«ff5q\. 

Cerebrals,. » - 

Dentals, . . „ . „ 

Labials,... 3^5^ ., 

Labio- 1 
Gutturals,! 


I 


*3 fT 




£ 


*T 

X off 
cff 

sr 




tr 




<r 

I 


3TF 


Of the Letters individually . 

Vowels. 

3 T is the first, vowel, and has two sounds, slightly differ¬ 
ing from each other; the shorter and more common is 
the same as the sound of the English u, in the woids, 
shut, but, &.C.; the other corresponds to the sound of a, 
in past, grass, &c.; and to a, in the last syllable of Isaiah, 
Loonah, he.; with the exception of being a little 
shorter- This latter sound is used only when *r is follow- 








































; or when it is initial, and not followed by ac 
joined to it in the same syllable. Although this 
distinction has not been marked by Europeans who have 
treated on the Grammar of the languages dt this country, 
it is noticed in Sunskn't Grammars, where the former is 
called and the latter 


EXAMPLES. 


m, ; 


are* ; sr^TTcr,* 

ar^irrcr. 


milt, m.u/kut; 

ting, 

ust; akant, 

(fkusmat, 

paha, 

opinion, filthy; 

a limb, setting (sun); uproar, 

suddenly, 

see. 


arr is the long of the above, and corresponds to the 
sound of the English a in far, star, &c. When the ac¬ 
cent falls on sirr, it is to be pronounced as long as in 
those words, otherwise it is to be made a little shorter, 
but not so short as in unaccented syllables in English. 

The learner must observe once for all, that the accent 
does not make such a difference in Mura/Aee as it does 
in English, because it is not so decidedly placed on one 
syllable. 

t has the short sound of e in the first syllable of the 
words deceive, decrease, &c. as, nwe" chikhul, 'mud, 
to kuvi, a poet: except when it is followed by a double 
consonant, or a nasal, in the same syllable, when its 
quantity is diminished, and it assumes the sound of the 
short i in bit, flint, &c. as, HtT chitt, the mind, berr 
chinta, care. 

i has the long sound of e, in me, see, fee., only length¬ 
ened, or shortened, a little, as the accent happens to 
fall upon it, or the contrary. 

* A corruption of 
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& have respectively the short and long sou 
*^/in the words full aud rude ; or, which is the same 
thing, of oo in good, and fool. 

5R- is the mark of a sound composed of r and the 
French u, in such words as lune, &c. or the German oe 
in hoeren, which is the same as the Scotch pronunciation 
of the oo in moon, spoon, &c. ^ is enunciated by a 
MurafAee Brahmun exactly in the way the Scotch for¬ 
merly pronounced the name of imperial Rome. 

3T is a letter composed of l and the forementioned 
French u or German oe ; so that the French word lune is 
exactly expressed in Balbodh characters, as pronounced 
by Mur&thee Brahmuns, by This letter is never pro¬ 
nounced by the learned like hi. The vulgar pronounce 
this letter loo, and the preceding, too. 

and K arc the long of the above. They are seldom 
used in Suwslmt,. and never in Mura thee. 

<r is the MurafAec a. It does not proceed, however, 
from so low a part of the throat as the proper English a. 
It corresponds more nearly to the pronunciation of that 
letter by a North Briton, or to the final e in the French 


<SL 


By this e we 


distinguish 


it in 


words naivete, bonte. 

Roman characters. 

^ is a diphthong compounded of and (. It is pro¬ 
nounced very nearly as the ui in guile, and the i in fine, 
are by careless speakers. The correct English speaker, 
however, must take care not to lengthen the former part 
of the diphthong, as he does while uttering i in his ver¬ 
nacular tongue ; otherwise he will produce a sound com¬ 
pounded of *qr and i f and not of ar. and f . Till his ear be¬ 
come habituated to native sounds, he may apply for the 
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pronunciation of this letter also to a Caledonian, 
and listen to him while pronouncing, with his vernacular 
accent, guile, while, find, &c., or to a German in sound¬ 
ing bei, &c. * 

# is the same as the English o in stone, home, &x. It 
is never to he sounded as the o in not, shot, &c. 
is the Mura thee ow, composed of »r and 




and 


consequently not so full as the English ow or on, which 
is a compound of the long a in fall, and the short u in 
full. See above under 

at, though classed with the vowels, is properly only a 
nasal sound, which may be attached to any of the vowels. 
It is only for convenience that the point is placed over 
the vowelor ar, or any of the others, might have been 
substituted. The point over the letter, called by Grain- 
marians anooswarj is the symbol of the sound under dis¬ 
cussion. In words purely Mura^ee, the placing of the 
wnooswar over . them renders the vowel nasal, but there 
is to be no addition of any such sound as we express in 
English by n or ng; the breath must pass forward unim¬ 
peded, otherwise than by a slight compression of the 
muscles of the nostrils. In the Kokun, the anooswar is 
always pronounced in a way that is very perceptible; 
but in the Dukhun it is often neglected, or pronounced 
so as scarcely to be discernible. In words purely Mura- 
thee, when the vowel over which it is placed is long, and 
the following consonant of the first or second of the class¬ 
ed, that is a sharp, this is the w hole force of the miooswar ; 
hence tot is not to be pronounced as if written kantei, as 
most learners do, but KtUa, contracting the muscles of the 
nose, but not making the tongue approach the teeth, so 



jisjtpi form any thing like the sound of n. But in 


fe^Wowed, or slightly corrupted, from the Simskr 


ien the vowel is short, or, if long, comes before the third 



or fourth of the classed consonants, that is a flat, then 
the anooswar has added, or is converted into, the nasal of 
the class of the letter that follows it; as a mango, 
which is sounded nearly am ha, as if written *rrRr; 
a body, which is pronounced ungg; an end, which is 
pronounced unt When any one of the letters after *r 
follows, the sound of the anooswar is very peculiar, and 
cannot be represented by any English letters: perhaps 
the nearest representation of it would be ?iw or mw; we 
shall, however, in representing Mqraffcee words in En¬ 
glish characters, use n as its sign. When the anposwar 
is simply the representation of a particular nasal, we 
shall substitute m, n, ng, &c., as may be required; and 
when it represents the Mura&ee nasal, first described, 
We shall merely place a circumflex over the vowel affect¬ 
ed by it. 

Examples. 1st. im Smh, a lion ; dOT Sunshuyu, 
doubt. 2 nd. T^rfr Puntojee, a schoolmaster. 3rd- fjjpr 
Kele, done ; Glnirat, in thq house. 

; is called visurg; it corresponds in sound to a soft h, 
and is but little used in Mura thee. All the words in 
which it is used arc derived from the Sanskrit. Where 
the guttural sr succeeds, it is not pronounced at all by 
the Murai/tas, as in 5 :^ pain, which is pronounced 
dookh. Where it is pronounced, it should be represent¬ 
ed by h, as UntuAkurun, the heart. 
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Diphthongs. 

Native teachers generally admit only of two diph¬ 
thongs, §*, and sfr r which have distinct characters to Ex¬ 
press them; and direct their pupils to pronounce all the 
vowels which come together in words, as distinct sylla¬ 
bles; but, in their own pronunciation of the language, 
they do not strictly adhere to this rule. 

The vowels h and when they meet, are frequently 
ruri together, so as to sound in their diphthongal state 
nearly like as which, even where thus written, 
is sounded almost like In like manner is sound- 
ed nearly like ifrsr, and w nearly like ffer, &c> 

The semivowels also frequently nearly coalesce, and 
form something like diphthongs with a preceding *rr; as, 
arro a cow, m a boat, &x. 

Consonants. 

sh“ is the Mura thee k. The learner, however, is care¬ 
fully to observe, that *r thus written has the force of ku 
(or cu in such words as cut): in order to mark simply 
that consonantal sound denoted by k, the Orientals re¬ 
quire to write which the MuratfAas call sftjpr. 

This observation applies to all the consonants: all are 
supposed to have the short a? inherent in them, 

N. B. This 3T is silent at the end of a word in Mura/Aee, except 
where the word ends in a double consonant, of which u' is not the former 
part, as &c. or in % or when it must be slightly pronounced; so 
that, except in these instances, such words in reality end in a consonant ; 
as 8Tc[ a hand, pronounced hat; ifrT life, pronounced jeewu, and not jcev: 
the however, is pronounced as slightly as possible. The Skoodras again 
change the wu into oo, and pronounce jeeoo. It is, however, to be observedt 
that, in the Desh dialect, though they write sometimes only they pro¬ 
nounce kelu. 


2 




j 1 • 

m the first aspirated consonant. I t is a comp< 
"and of a deep ?, deeper than the common one, 
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and which has no appropriate symbol in Mura/Aee* Its 
Persian and Arabic symbol is It is the same as the 
German and Scotch eh, and the Irish gh, in the Words, ich, 
loch, and lough. Let the learner practise that aspirate, 
and learn to join k, g, &c. to it without any hiatus, and 
he will soon be able to pronounce all the aspirates. 

Taking the first half of 3T and the last of X f a character like the fol¬ 
lowing will he formed ZX \ from which ^ may be easily supposed to have 
arisen. If the learner make the experiment, he will find he can form 
some of the other aspirates in the same way. He must, recollect, how¬ 
ever, that if comes first in the combination. 

it is the hard English g in got, great, &c. 

qr is the aspirated g. 

& is the first of the nasals, and is pronounced like ng 
in the English words, rung, sing, &c. 

^ is pronounced in words adopted from the Simsknt, 
and not in use among the lower orders,, in the same way 
as ch in the English word, church ; but in MurafAee 
words, it has two sounds, the one the same as that now 
mentioned, which it always assumes before the vowel 
■* sounds r, i and in the Dukhun, and the other like t$ 
which it assumes in all other situations. For farther 
information on the subject, see Molesworth’s Mura/Aee 
Dictionary, under r -r. 

er is its aspirate*. 

sr lias also two sounds. In words lately adopted from 
the Sunsknt, and before x, i and <r, it has in the Dakhmi 
always the sound of the English ;. In the beginning of 
MuratfAee words, it has nearly the sound of dz f and in the 
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tight difference of sound is not reckoned here however; 


and end of Mura/Aee words, it sounds like z : 
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dz and z are counted one. 

On account of this two-fold sound of the letters Tf and Sf an ambi¬ 
guity arises, to prevent which, two systems .of orthography have been 
adopted. The one is to distinguish between the two sounds by points, 
and the other is to join sf to the letters, especially in the inflections of 
nouns, he. Thus the imperative of the verb, 4 to go,’ and the nora. plur. 
tem. of the pronoun are both «rrbut the former is pronounced dza, 
and the letter ja. According to the pointed system, the former is written 
‘sri, the latter STf: according to the other system, they become respective¬ 
ly 5fr and WT 

is its aspirate. 


*r is the nasal of this class, and is properly a mml y, 
though it is generally pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position as it is in pronouncing simple m, and sounds 
nearly the same, except that the breath is kept longer in 
the nostrils, so as to make it more nasal, as in m?r, Sun- 

m n ' 

t is/, pronounced with the tongue raised above the os¬ 
seous part of the teeth, and touching the gums near the 
entrance of the palate. 

tr is t y pronounced with the tongue at the tip of the teeth, 
as near as it is in pronouncing the th in the English word 
thin: the English t is properly pronounced with the tongue 
applied to the middle of the teeth., although in such words, 
as tube and tree, it becomes almost the soft of the Mu¬ 
ra thee, 

t is a d, formed on the same principles as already de¬ 
scribed under 

At the commencement of a word, or when following a 
consonant, with no vowel intervening, the learner will 
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m 

difficulty in pronouncing it, for then the ton, 
juires to be pressed firmly on the gums; but in other 
positions, it acquires a sound something between r and d, 
occasioned by the quick withdrawment of the tongue from 
its position, before the letter is fully formed, as in spr 
kude. 

^ is the soft dental d, as in dupe, drew, &c. 
s, >T t H are the aspirates of the above, 
is the nasal of the t class, and is an n pronounced 
with the tongue in the position above described under ar, 
H is the soft n 9 and differs very little from the English n, 
cr and *r are our p and b. 

qr is an aspirated p, and is carefully to be distinguished 
from the English/in pure Mura thee and Simsknt words, 
although in words derived from the Persian, it is some¬ 
times, especially in Bombay, pronounced as/ 
jt is the aspirated b . 
ir is the English y. 

*r has two sounds, the one exactly the English w, and 
the other similar to v , but the lip is not drawn up, so as 
to press forcibly upon the upper teeth, as in pronouncing 
the English v : it is rather drawn in close to the lower 
teeth than elevated so as to meet the upper; but still, as 
the contact of the lips with the teeth is the character¬ 
istic of v, this sound is marked by v. It is the German w. 
This sound is assumed by when in combination with x 9 
i and x, and still more decidedly when combined with w 
and *r, and sometimes among Kokunists slightly when 
joined to bt. The learner may remark, that the three 
vowels which change the sound of % sr, and % ore the 
same. 
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n 

is the English sk pronounced very softly, as ail the 
fentals are. 

tr is the same sh, pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position that it has in pronouncing r. 

* is pronounced as s in English. Before the vowels r 
and i, rr often in the Dukhun assumes a sound interme¬ 
diate between u and sr. In the Kokun, they generally 
write as well as pronounce sr; thus tliey write and pro¬ 
nounce snsfr for mr. 

* is our l. 

a- is an l pronounced with the tongue in the same or 
rather in a little higher position than it is in the c class. 

st and sr are compound letters; the former compounded 
°f ^ an d T au< l pronounced fe/tu, and the latter of sr and 
and pronounced dnyu. 

It was previously remarked, that the vowel *r is inher¬ 
ent in every consonant when written fully, without any 
mark appended : when the other vowels are affixed to 
tho consonants, the consonant remains unaltered; the 
vowel, however, is not affixed entire as in English, but 
the latter part of it, or a conventional mark to point out 
the vowel intended. 

The marks for the different vowels are as follow: 

Marks, j f ^ ^ > % * 

CN C *1 

Vowels. 3jr ^ § gr 3r q- q- aff sf ar: 

These marks, when combined with the whole of the 
consonants, form what is called the Barakhutfya; the first 
line of which is as follows: 

ku ka ki kee koo koo ke kui ko kow kum ku/t 

* *r iT w w f % % 
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in two vowels come together, the first is writte 



described, if a consonant precede it; if not, it is 
written as in the Alphabet : but the second must always 
be written as it is in the Alphabet; a* wm rain, and wi 
a mother. 

When two consonants come together in the same syl¬ 
lable, generally speaking, the first part of the former m 
joined to the whole or the last part of the latter, and a si¬ 
milar plan is adopted when three consonants meet to¬ 
gether in the same syllable ; that is, the beginnings of the 
two first ate 4 written and joined to the whole or conclud¬ 
ing part of the last letter. 

Examples , 

Combinations of* Consonants, Combinations of 3 Consonants. 


I 





n 

* 

* 


H 

3T 

m 


fr 


W 

— 

— r 

*— 1 

— 

— 

— 

IT 


q* 


*r 

nr 

— 

— 

—«. 

—— 

—— 

—. 







— 

—’ 

— 

— 


-— 

rf 

3T| 



c5T 


— 

—i 

■— 

— . 

1 

r 


m 



^ i 


— 

— , 

—— 

—» 


•—* 

sr 

WJ 

*$f 


•^r 


.—„ 

— 

— 

—v 

;*—- 

— 


FT 



i^T 





— 

-—. 

-_ 

r 


t 


3 

* 



,|r 

m 

OT 



ndru 

spru 

styu . 

tmyu 


Mfyu 


N. B. All letters, which can be 
sounded without the interposition 
of a vowel, may be combined as 
above. It is hoped, however, that 
the above directions, with these ex¬ 
amples appended, will supply the 
place of a longer list. 


Variations in the Orthography of Words. 

. As there has not been, till lately, any attempt to fix a 
standard of Orthography in Murai/tee, the variations in 
the spelling of words are very numerous. Some ot these 
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rom peculiarity of dialect, and others from a 



tess or vulgarism. A lew of the more common ami 
useful will be found in the following lists: 


1 - .Peculiarities of the Desk Dialect. 


r Ihe inhabitants of the Dc^h use, 



Inr marking the KVut.Gen. 

for as jfe 

for p| 

Done. 

At the beginning of words, aj 

.. arr -3?% 

-• |§§ 

Is. 

In the 3rd Per. Imp. 37 

* • % 

• * x?r 

Let him do. 

At the beginning of words, % 

* * *?r -ftsr# 

* * 3 Ti'’3}T c, T To preserve 

Do. rf 

. . % . 

• • -%K^Do. [carefully. 

Before Fern. terminations, i 


- • With wisdom. 

In the middle of words, 


. . %T 

An ox. 

Do. sffcgr 

* * ^Tr . . irarfr 

• - Iff! 

Desire. 

At the beginning' of words, *i? 

• • «r ••3^- 

. . <r% 

One. 

In the 2nd Pcr.plur.Pr.Ind. sqfa 

• • aii • • wir 

• * r 

Ye are. 

In the 1st Per.plur.Pr.Ind. #cf 

• • # ..'sr^hr 

• 

We are not. 

Before the tcr.in Intr.Verba % 


* > 

He arises. 

In various positions, qr 

• • H ••qpft 

x > W 

Water. 

In various positions, % 

• r# •■•Sir 

• • 

A pod. 

In terminations, 

• • wr ••ar^rr 

* • ^ rSTT 

To such. 

The omission, of anooswar, * . 


• - 

A child. 

Unaspirated for aspirated Its.; . 


■ - srr& 

Become. 

2. Peculiarities of the KSImnee Dialect. 

The K6kuntisths use, 




1 transitive verbs, af for £ as^TUSf for 

He does. 

At the beginn ing of words, ap* , 

RT * 

- *r*r 

An aunt. 

I>Ov % . 

‘ % ‘ • -WT . 


To draw. 

In the 2ndPer.sing.Past Bid. . 

* 

* 

Thou loosedst. 

I n the 2nd Per. pi. Past Ind. rrp- . 

* <r • 

• #3& 

Ye loosed. 

Do. ^ , 

♦ 3Ti“?rr% • 

- arr^r 

Ye became. 
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ta positions, °T for *1 as 

ie2nd Per.sing. Past I ml \ • * T • • 
In the 1st. Per. sing. Past Ind, #f * 

In the 1st Per. Fern. Pastfnd;# - 
In the 1st Per. Pem. Pr. Ind. & « 

In the 2nd do. do. * 

Do. 3rd do. do. 

In the oblique case of Adj 
In the Pluper. Participle, 

In various positions, 

In various positions, 

The suprfls. use of rmboswar 
Aspirated for unasp. letters 


ft. 

air . 

wt * 


• m • 
. $• • 

• t ■ 

. #1 * 
. w . 
. 3T * 

• fir - 

.% * 


for 

& 

tttr 


<SL 


rJtn-f By him 
tsrf Thou didst. 

W|t%? I did. 

%5T5t I spoke. 

I loose. 

Thou loosest. 
Hffeft She looses. 
*mm Good. 

Having dene, 
A lion, 
grcr Service. 
WRT Perhaps. 

, gif A pod. 


3. Common Vulgarisms . 


In the end of words, 

X for ®f as qfaf 

for fwlf Concerning. 

Do. Mur. words, 

s .. t • 

. * wrft 

A cup. 

Do. Suns, words, 

t ♦ * % • • *rf 

• * jtflr 

Intelligence. 

Do. Mur. words, 

g- *• ^ .• wg 

• ’ 

A mother-in-law. 

Do. Suns, words. 

3T •• • S •• 

■ ■ l f* 

A spiritual teacher. 

In the 3rdP.pL Pr. lnd.;TO -ifW 

• • JfflrrfPT They do. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

In Mura^ee there are eight parts of speech, Viz. 
Noun (^rnr), Adjective (3j°rffOT ,, T), Pronoun (fl*HT*r), Verb 
(fiRTO), Adverb Preposition (wet#), Conjunc¬ 
tion and Interjection (s$rrr). 

* Should it be asked, why is sqift preferable to ?TFT, when is used, 
and not let, it be considered, that in the oblique case of adjectives sfT is 
the Desh, and the Kokunee termination; and again, that the Deshusth 
prefers to of, while the Kokunusth prefers to *T; analogy thus leads 
us to affix % to and ft to ft. 
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NOUN. 


< 3 L 


MurotAee nouns have three genders (flffi), viz. Mas¬ 
culine (jm), Feminine (mt%tr), and Neuter and 

two numbers (spr), viz. Singular (<r*wr), aud Plural 

(TfT^t). 

The Natives generally reckon the cases (fluffs) to be 
seven in number, without the Vocative (ttfhR), as is done 
by SuBskwt Grammarians ; some of these cases however 
are made up by means of particles affixed to the root. 
We shall give an example of a noun so declined, but 
afterwards reduce the number of cases, including the 
vocative, to five. 


Declension of Nouns . 

Example of a Noun declined with particles affixed 

SJT A house. 

Singular. 

A house. 

A house . 

A house , op by a 
house, 

) jBy means of a 


1. Nominative, 

2. Objective. 


3. InstruTnen- 
tal. 


m 

nt 


) house , 

With or against a 
■ TO#* house . 


Plural* 

5JT houses. 

$7T houses, ike* 

TO?,* 


urruf 

’ urrlflrtrn-arvu 


J «r<idf 


4. Dative. 


fm; i , r 7 
1 TOHr^T-^rl:- 

l m 


j Fo r a 


house . 


fW; 

| vK'm, g- 

1 =cht; 


* In the Kokun tins is invariably written and pronounced qTiljJT, but 
TO*JT seems the more anciem; and correct form, and is generally used in the 
Dukhun. 

3 
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5* Ablative. 




tj§p($ From a house. 
TOJpT, TO^}; Than a house . 

f By o r alongside 
( of a house. 


ffcfarmT; 


0. Genitive. 


TO^vffb 

TOflvw-fb, 

TO%-W. 


<$L 


TOfft T qtmtf i 


7. Locative. 


r #; 

i r KH, 

TOftwr- 


8. Vocative. TO, nf TO, 


Of a house (joined 
to a sing. Nmn.) 
Of a house (joined 
to a plur. Nom.) 
Of a house (joined 
to oblique cases). 

At a house. 

In a house, 
f Concerning a 
\ house. 

O house. 




TO; 


TO^r^fT TO^Tfc 


Remarks on the Cases. 




1st. Cases of the Singular. 


1. The Nominative and Objective, as in English, are 
the same, but the Dative is often used where in English 
the Objective is required. 

2. .The Dative in nr is seldom, used without an affix, 
but is useful as being that to which most of the affixes are 
appended. The rules for the formation ol this case are 
given under the different declensions. 

3. The Dative Cases in m and tr are the same in mean¬ 
ing, but the former is more frequently used in the Duk¬ 
han and the latter in the Kokun. in the Poona Prant,- 
when motion to a place is intended, then tt is preferred, 
but when the Dative is the object of a verb, then rrr is more 
common fas, fr nrcre 5)pf, He in gone to the village. atr=f nr. 
srpraim urftw, He beat that woma n. 
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/rite Vocative is generally tlic same as the Da 
the affixes; but proper names in i derived from 
3u»skrit nouns in s»?r, take s, or, by way of respect, art; the 
'former is their regular Sumkrit Vocative from the Sun- 
••skrit Nominative; thus uffr, derived from takes 
or *npiT. See B. Some SuwsJmt nouns in v and al¬ 
so retain the Sunsknt Vocative in %, instead of taking the 
MuraiAee Vocative in * ; thus, a. religious teacher, 
takes jf^r, or *p$r. 

5. The 1st Locative, signifying at or -mi } is formed 
■nearly in the same manner in all the declensions ; viz. by 
■changing the final vowels of the Nominative to f; but it 
''belongs properly only to nouns of place and time. Some 
masculines in m take as well as f; thus and are 
both used as Locatives of *rPTf a head, qrv, a foot, has al ¬ 
so at one's feet. srmr has srrat, srirrf, and srrjf, at a place. 
Nouns of the 6th Declension in & join the c to the semi¬ 
vowel thus, errefr is the Locative of ^ a ship. 

6. The Instrumental Case in <f is generally formed by 
changing the final vowel of mqis. and neut nounk to tf 
It is generally used with w-T or after it, and then it 
denotes simple instrumentality, and not agency ; as, 

by means of a weapon. 

This form of the Instrumental is peculiar, in common Miirathee,. to 
masculine and neuter nouns having the nom. sing, in silent. 

7. The Instrumental in ^ is generally used for direct 

agency ; as, wr He told me ; and joined 

to the simple form of the Dative, and hence differing from 

under the last number, for intermediate agency; as, 
tffjSf wm 1 will do your business through mean 

of my friend. 


§L 
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Sl 

enemy 


nouns which have not the instrumental case m take ini 
/nunenta.1 in % ; as 1 ^FT Wpt TOTfr^ W*;&, Be killed the enefify 
~ iofth a sword . 

8. The Terminations ^ &c. of the Genitive, 

agree as adjectives do with die following substantive, in 
Gender, Number, and Case. 

9. In regard to used for the Locative case, the 

is to be removed, when the ?r being left alone, and the 
anfloswar being placed on the preceding vowel, the same 
rule will serve as for the other affixes; thus, we have afififcr, 
in fire, from 

Let the student commit, to memory these affixes, which 
remain always the same, and then the whole of the inflec¬ 
tions of a noun will become apparent from an abridged 
scheme of the form of the one that follows. 

Abr idged Scheme of Inflections . 

Singular. 


Nom. and Objec. 1st Sc 

2nd qr 

A house. 

* 

Bouses. 

Instrument. 

3rd 

qc 

By a house . 

qrifr 

By houses. 

Dat. 

4th 

m 

To a house . 

qr r 

To houses. 

Loc. 

7th 

0 

A t a house. 

«r ft 

At houses. 

Voc. 

Sth 

qcr 

O house. 

qrrqt 

0 houses . 


Rules for the formation of the Nominative Plural in all 
the Declensions. 

1st. All masculine nouns (except nouns in «rr or qr, of 
the 6th Declen. which require r in the nom. plur.) have 
the nominative singular and nominative plural alike. 

2nd. Feminines in s; and «rr have the nominative plu¬ 
ral and nominative singular the same. 


NliN/sr ff> , 
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Feminines in require ^rr, 1 and feminin 
fe *n‘ i except a shepherdess , w « mice, 4 
", a handmaid , atfMt a 5*|ier, and a few more ap¬ 
pellatives from the Sanskrit not in common use, names 
of respect given to females, and the proper names of wo¬ 
men, which remain unchanged. 

4th. Feminines ending in k have the sr changed into 
*rr; as, err^r which requires uiw. 

5th. Feminines of the third declension require «rr, 
and of the fourth ?. See 3rd and 4th declensions. 

6th. Neuters, except those in and r, require <t It 
is to be observed, however, in regard to neuters in sr that, 
if the semivowel has taken the place of the vowel of the 
nominative in the inflections of the singular number, it 
retains its place in the plural; as Nominative Singular 
mif, Dative stpcto, Nominative Plural errors. 

7th. Neuters in $ require f. Those neuters which 
end in i or i in the Singular, either retain the t or £, or 
take n ; as N. P. or More examples suited 
to these rules will be found under the different declen¬ 


sions. 


In the Dukhun, some feminine nouns as HK& a eocoanut tree,, 
a beetlenut tree, have % joined to them in the nom. singular, thus 
qtUTS^r; but these words never take *TT in the plural; they retain their own 
proper plural as words of the 4th declension; that is to say, the Nom. 
Plur. and Nom. Sing, then become the same. 


Other Cases of the Plural. 

The other cases of the Plural differ only from the cor¬ 
responding ones of the Singular by taking the ahooswwc 
over the vowel which precedes the affixes; except that 




n 


ies which take *nr or mt in the Nom. Plural, rets! 
m letters throughout; the termination % of the instru¬ 
mental case becomes =fr; Mr is used in the Dukhun for 
ar; the 3rd Case, to which ;?n?M and are attached, in¬ 
stead of ends in Miff, and the terminations mt, % and Mr 
do not require the vowel preceding to have the unooswar. 


Sl 


OECtENSIONS, 

For the purpose of inflection, MuratAee nouns may 
he classed under six heads, which may be esteemed to 
be so many different declensions. 

The 1st declension retains the terminating vowel of 


the Nom. unchanged before the termination in the Da¬ 
tive. 

The 2nd changes it to its long. 

The 3rd changes it to v. 

The 4tli changes it to £. 

The 5tli changes it to Mr. 

The 6th changes the vowel first into its semivowel ; 
i. e. sr, Mr and i to *r, and ar to «r ; after which the inherent 
short *r of the semivowel is to be modelled by the rules 
■of the declension it comes under in its changed form ; 
' e. masculines and neuters, coming under the second 


declension, require Mr, and feminines, being all brought 
under the third declension, require g. 


1st Declension . 

The first declension embraces nouns which retain the 
•vowel of the Nom. Sing, unchanged in the Dati ve case. 

This declension includes the letters of the Alphabet ; 
ras 5 , n, i, Sic. proper names of men and women; as 
j;mr, ntPrcr, t*rt: names of respect; as rrrr, mtst, Mrrr, war, 
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c. nouns ending in ^rr & m; as wards' 

fing in % and t, as writ a wmian, *3 a habit: femi¬ 
nines in #, except a woman, and perhaps one or two 
more, which may belong to this or to the 6th declension : 
and feminines in fer, except gr a louse, srsg a leech, a 
husband’s brother’s wife* the palate , ?ff& the fore part of 

the head ,sw spirits, Prer aflea, qte a twist ojrope, yv%a side, 
a bear, yr&sand, uru; a mother-in-law, ^ a needle , which 
also may belong either to this declension or to the 6th : 
and masculines in i, derived or corrupted from the Sims- 
knt; as ^rt an elephant; except that large class of deriva¬ 
tive nouns, which designate a person from some quality of 
which he is possessed, and are formed by adding % to the 
primitive noun, as, UT^fr a sinner , m a faulty person, all of 
which belong to the 6th declension. 


.Examples* 

TOT Father A A woman* 


Sing. 

PlUfn 

Svng. 

Plur. 

N. & Ob. 3TRT 

?r?r 

srrWr 

srmrr. 

Dat. qr^fr OT 

TOr ot 

m 

r*r 

Voc. • 

srRTjfr 

?rwr 

^rrwr st 


*’ According to some, abstract nouns in qtrjr and verbals in ojfTj colue 
under this declension ; and it is true that qV?TIW is never used, and °rFTiW 
rarely ; but I would rather say that these forms exist only in the Nom. and 
derive the inflected cases from q*T and opT, which belong to the second 
declension, and so of 3T2Wf, a guide, where the ?T prevents the sign of the 
dth declension being added. 

f ^ r{iese words are here to be understood not literally, but as politeiy 
Used by way of respect*- 
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HT3T Brother*. 


HW A mother‘in-law. 

Q\ 


<SL 


N. •& Ob. qnrr 


HTtT 

trrrrqr 

Dat. qi^T OT 

*rF37$5T 

OT65I 

Oy 

amt OT 

Voc. 5TT3T 

hi 

xm 

«N 

ewqr m 

nr^l- y. A carriage. 


An elephant. 

N. & Ob. rrr#r 

mm 


Crfr 

Dat. qrfrsrr 

mm ot 

SHTTOT 

sr# m 

Voc. irrfr 

nrm 4V 

ST# 


mi *». 

Ra7na. 

sc*rr /. Ruma. 

N. & Ob. rmr 

mr 

xm 

r*fr 

Dat. mr 5*1 




Voc. ^T®rr 

xrm m 

wr 

w qr 


2nd Declension. 


This declension 

embraces 

nouns which change the 

short vowel of the Nom. into its long. 


Under this head are included all masculine and neuter 

nouns ending in silent »r, and all nouns ending in 3 and ?. 

?iq m. 

A father. 

qrq 

Sin. 

N. & Ob. srrqr 

m 

qrrqr 

qrq 

Instrum, qft 

3T'TT 0 

qrq 

qrqr fr 

Dat. srrTr wr 

^rqr 

qrrqrr "■rr qiqr =rr 

Voc. qrqr 

^rrqrr 

qrrqr 

qrqRf 

# These words are here to be understood not literally, but as politely 


used by way of respect. 
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w*$b J • / 

y/ x' / 

sjvfo m. 

A poet. 

'ml 

Intellect. | 

Sing. 

Pirn. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

N. & Ob. strfir 


aft 

srffr 

Dat. 


•Mr *rr 

*rir wr 

*rtft •TT 

Voc. 




«rfr =rr 



3rd, Declension. 



<SL 


The 3rd declension comprises those nouns which have 
the vowel of the Nom. changed into a vowel of a class 
allied to it. 

It contains all feminine nouns, derived from the Sans¬ 
krit, ending in the guttural aff; and all common MuraiAee 
feminine nouns, ending in silent *r, corrupted from Suns- 
krit nouns in m; and nouns ending in besides several 
Arabic words, and words of which the derivation is un¬ 
known * all of which change their final vowel to the pa- 
lato-guttural <r. 

Nouns ending in opr may be put optionally in this or in the folio whig' 
declension. 

Examples . 



A tongue . 

sTIcff A mother* 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing , 

Plur , 

N. and Ob. 


Dwr 

mm 

mm 

Dat. 


fw m 

*rrar^r 

mm m 

Voc. 


Durr=Ti 

*rrcr 

frrar 


Lists are afterwards given of the simple nouns ending in belonging 
to this and the next declension, not coming under the general rules ; those 
of this declension are marked 3; those generally of this declension are 
marked 3; those which may optionally belong to either 3. 4 ; those ge¬ 
nerally of the 4th declension -|~ 4; and those always of the 4th are net 

T***' 4 *10922 
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The 4th declension requires the vowel Tin the Dative, 


It is composed of Feminines ending in a silent ^ ei¬ 
ther pure Murai/tee, (in particular imitative femininesend¬ 
ing in a consonant, as jqrc grumbling; and feminine 
in t^r), or derived'from Stmsknt nouns ending in %, w 
a row, from ; or adopted from the Persian and Arabic, 
especially such nouns as end in and as m an inkstand, 
fter?r wealth, 3 % confidence, with a very few exceptions 
which will be -after warete given. 



3fF*r Fire.. 


TTfg Award or matter. 


Sing, 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

N. and Ob. 

3TPT 

arnfr 

rfrn 

JTT© 

Dat. 

smfr sr 

snrifr^r 

HP ®r 

nm m 

Voc. 

srrffir 

arnfr^r 

?Ti# 

rv *S* 

ur$r 


5th Declension • 

The 5th Declension requires in the Dative as the- 
substitute for 5 or £ of the Nominative. 

Examples . 

m- A. traveller . n. A kid. 

N. & Ob. st* 

Dat. snwrr srrrtrrr wr wsrt ss* 

Voc. srnrfrrr sravrr ttst ht 

6th Declension. 

The 6 th declension contains those nouns which require 
the terminating vowel of the nominative to be changed to 
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i-vowel most nearly allied to it ; alter whicb^ __ 
lines and neuters are to be treated as nouns of the 
2nd, and the feminines as nouns of the 3rd, declension. 

This declension includes all Murat/tee nouns in Nr, r. sr, 
and jar, which do not fall under the 1st, 3rd, or 4th declen¬ 
sion, and all neuters in and t. 


In looking to the second table of the letters, q will be found to bo the 
semi-vowel most nearly allied to sfr, and If; and q to 'T. 

1 olysyllabic nouns eliding in change to 'T by this rule, but the V 
13 not combined with the preceding letter; thus afe a ship, has •ilT'Trffr, 
not rTHI«|. Monosyllables in ST, although they take if, do not reject the ,T, 
they only shorten it; as, igr, a needle, which requires gtw, in the Dative. 
Nouns terminating in nr, in the nominative, take m, instead of NIT, before 
the termination in the inflected cases, thus 3TD3T takes s^ MTSI 1 . Those 
terminating in 5fr> retain the nr unchanged; but the pronounciation varies; 
thus the MuratAees write ifar and r raTRT, and pronounce rasa and rajala; 
and those terminating in W, as NzrSflf a guide, insert no second tf. 


Examples, 


urarr Afaiher-in-law. srfafor Sfftifi' Asmi-inlaw. 
Sing. P/ur. Sing. Pl U r. 

N. and Ob. rmrer rrrrr> srptfr gjfjpft 
Nirrcfgrr rrrcrwr srnrciofr 


Dat. 


Voc - w) vmr mwm 


WW A mother-in-law. A woman. 


N. and Ob. ertr 

<X 

Oat. rmrtorr 

Voc, <T|FR 


imrer 

urawrorr 




ifr 

mkvr 

mk 


f^T’TT^r 

(%WRT 
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*rrx % brother. 

N. and Ob. War ITRK' 

Dat. >nwr >tpitot 

Voc. >mr irrrr^ 

(TT% A ship. 

N. and (3b. ^ mft 

Dat. rnr^r ftrc^r 

Voc. ffiw 


%55 A plantain. 
3T53 %ToST 

^rr 

iTToir A jewel.. 


%L 


nr#f 

Wc’rr^r 


or fotff 
^rter 
Srfvnr 


Those who are acquainted with mathematical formula) will not he dis¬ 
pleased to see the following scheme of the declensions in an algebraical 
dress, and even those who. have not studied this branch of mathematics, 
will not find it difficult to comprehend the scheme after a little study. 
All may be assured, that it will amply repay them for the time expended 
in fixing it in the memory. 

Scheme of Murathee Declensions, 

V s== Terminating vowel of the nominative. 

2 V=; Long of ditto. 

Semi-vowel most nearly allied to ditto, i. e. tr for &TT, tp and tr,,. 

and <T for <£. 

X) saa Vowel which takes place of the terminating vowel of the Norn , 
in the Dative. 

N. B. = means equal to. 


Declensions, 

1 ! 1 2 

I I . 

3 

4 

5 • 

6 

Genders, 

J M. F.N. ! 

| M.F.N. 

F. 

; F. 

M. N. 

M.N. 

F. 

D W 

1 v I 

2V 

* 

£ 

% 

*rr 


L 





















Changes in the Penultimate Vowel. 



' Not only is the final vowel of the Nominative changed in the inflec¬ 
tions, but the penultimate vowel also of certain nouns undergoes some 


modification. The nature of this will be. understood by the following 
rules. 


1st. Several words of common occurrence, having a penultimate £ fol¬ 
lowing a vowel, change the ^ to or in the inflections ; thus 
or is the Dative of ^nf^T a woman. The former of these forms 

prevails in the Kokun, the latter in the Dukhun. 

2nd. Several nouns, which have the penultimate of the Nominative in 
3T following a vowel, change the ST to sp, or S', in the inflected cases; as, 
ITT??, a footstep, which takes in the Genitive qT'IW^f or qrf^W 5 ^* The 
former of these changes is the common one, the latter is more rare, and 
only to be heard in the Dukhun, or to be found in PracWt books. 

3rd. Many words whose penultimate is £ or T‘, following a consonant 
change the $ or tt to or drop it altogether although most of them, in 
writing at least, may, especially in the dukhun, retain the i, or $T> in 
the shortened form of and qr; as g'^TC a rat, which has in the Dative, 
or T5TW, or more rarely 

Lists of Masculines in & and Neuters in T, and of Nouns which 
change the Penultimate Vowel. 

1st. The following nouns in 3T are masculine, and belong either to 
the 1st or the 5th declension; that is to say, they take either 3T, or ^TT, in 
the inflections; thus *rr%W, takes either or 

All nouns ending in as, a pilgrim; audqTirst^, a traveller, 

2nd. The following nouns in 3T are neuter, and belong generally to 
the 5th declension; as, which takes qRTOW; but some of them also, 
especially in the Dukhun, may optionally or preferably be put in the first 
declension ; as, RfaFf an insect. 

Diminutives formed by adding % and T; as a child ; a cow 
(endearment or contempt). 








so 


calf. rioflrtp A foal, 

par. eruption. R\ A lime. 

JJ^r Homed cattle. qTH A yard. 

A par. shrub. A bird. 

A drum-stick. fqr^ A cub, &c. 



f?TO^ A reptile. 

A sheep. 

A sweet p Ota toe. 
3^2^ A buffalo calf. 
‘$bC^ A goat. 


■3¥ A poney. 


A part of a plough. A helm. 


3rd. The following masculine nouns in 37 belong generally to the 6th 
declension, but sometimes, especially in the Dukhan, they are put in the 
first declension. 


N.B. When the word is monosyllabic, the first syllable of the word 
in the inflected case requires H ; thus T ta&es qpRT. This remark is also 
applicable to the neuters of this declension, which follow in the next list. 


Hf Wheat. 

Fences* 

Guinea worm. 


Pus. ?W A sweet cake. 

Of. «\ 

HR A brother, HT37 A kind of bridge, 

HR A par. weapon. HR A brother in-law. 


4th. The following nouns are neuter, and belong to the 5th declension 
generally, though sometimes put in the 1st. 


A boil. rrr%* A ship. qriH A branch of a river. =r?j An iron ring. 

\jf A yoke. *$£ The bowl of a ladle. Sauce, &c. 


5th. The following nouns, of which the first four are masculine, and 
the other five neuter, are used in the 1st, 5th, and 6th. declensions; the use 
of the sixth, however, is peculiar to the Kokun : the 5th is preferable to all 
the others. 


HTff A grandson, 
vfiRT A scorpion. 
•?ar A bamboo. 


^TRjuwaree. 

A tear. 

A par. vegetable. 


A par. powder. 
37H A town-wall. 

A haft, hilt, he. 


6th. All other masculines in 37 and neuters in 37 may he safely taken 
v&s belonging to the 1st declension. With regard to feminines, see 1st 


declension. 


! 
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II the following words,, f frequently becomes n in the inflections/ 

f. A jury. 
qf|-5T f. A wife. 

{"mil f. A carpet. 
qiTT in A stone mortar; 
sfrisr mil. Part of a cooking stone?. 
H ; U? f. A midwife. 

sa 

rrqftT t Patronage. 

8th. In the following words, <JT : generally becomes ? in the infections. 

sjpssy m. A par. wild animal. 

n. Upper part of the shoulder, 
f. Moist soil over a rock. 


aff#. f. A, par. tree, 
f- A mother, 
f. Military manoeuvres, 
f. A large iron boiler, 
sprff f. Cowach plant., 
n. Thatch. 

TfttC ni. A par. seed. 


a^cT n. An implement. 

f. A par. tree. 
f^> 3 ^ m. An agreement. 
f^3^T f. An ink bottle. 


fjj'RW f. A respectful appellation 
of elderly feinales, 
fftr : ~-5TT f. A mat. aunt., 

^f ^E' n. A palace, 

|%OTf. The pin confining the yoke*; 
sfreFt f. A par. tree. 

f. A shadow. 

'ST3r3r f. A palm branch* 

9th. Nouns in f, which change the penultimate of the nominative to 
w hen about to he inflected* 

Generally feminines in sUT formed from masculines, 
f. A kind of gruel* 
in. A rat. 

wpg f. The pinnay tree. 


^37* n. A temple* 

qrOT mm A par. exclamation. 

qTTB“ n. A footstep. 

qpSftf in. rain. 

f 1 f. An army. 

3Tf<33r f. Shade. 


W f Flour. 

n. An ear of corn*, 
f. A spider. 

3TtCf£ fn. A Blip of bamboo*- 
f. A par. creeper. 

3FTRT*T n. The liver. 

J'TR f. A kind of lungutee; 
JffafaT f. A witch, 

f All these words have a better orthography than the one here given* 
to bring them under the rules. 


m. Traffic. 

SRP* m. A par. pulse. 

■sq-^Tar f. Aw end of a petticoat, 
spjisr nf. Tin. 

f. The lotus. 
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S‘> 

f. Jaundice. 

A colic. 

S?fT>J?rr f- The coriander plant. 

f- A p«. dish. 
a^FCfgfT 1*. A dried date. 

n. A kind of saddle, 

Jfiw f, A gadfly, 
f. A nit. 

PSTOT f. Retinue. 
gfjTfnr nf. Risk, peril, 
see 

^ffT| f. Treating’ with ceremony, 
tfrffa'f. Date (of a paper.) 
rfr^R f* Instruction. 

f. Pain, griping, 
frpffa f. A sun-blink. 

N. B. Some adjectives follow this rule as those in the above list and 
some others, 

10th. Words in 3T, which change the penultimate vowel into *T before 
being inflected. 


mi< tn. A par. tree 

f. Bee tflfR?. 
qXRf f. One of several sum totals 
f- Care, concern, 
f. A female slave, 
sgCntr adj. Fine* 

%fr<T m. Feast, ike. 

*pfpT «. A par. sauce. 
iTRftrr f. A par. devotee. 

#CTT n. see fffR. 

^Tisjt^r n. Hostile ravages. 

^f}TT n. A ream, 
m. Silk. 

jTt fn. A chain bow. 

$r#jR7 f. Field operations. 

f. An expert housewife. 


n. A finge/s breadth, 
sqfcp; m. A spj/out, 

n. Dried mangosteen. 
ajfajpjr m. A ploughman’s whip, 
g gj pr n, A brickbat, 
jpejq* m. A kind of ring-worm. 

mn. A par. measure. 
^R^n. Darkness. 
j$jT3RT n. A little bit. 
tjfHTJC m. Camphor. 
efcpjH m. Cotton, 

n. A kind of ear-ring. 
fpjT n. A padlock. 


m. Crumbled state. 

m. A caterpillar. 
jgjC f. Wild jasmine. 
^TfC m. A lump of dates. 

f. Itch. 

SQFJJR’ n. A boil 
iflirssr mn. A kind of slug, 
sjfap m. A seed capsule. 

n. A flock of kites. 

n. A musquito, 
m. A whip. 

f^TJp f. A pinch, 
f- A pinch. 
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/ f. A sample, a taste, 
n- Sorcery, 
ijtjp f. A par. tree. 
yjpj?T f> A scheme. 

£ Agreement., accordance. 
y|?rJT m. Tyranny, 
isj^rqr n. A shrub, 

SJ^T n. A ringlet. 

f. A puff of wind, 
n. A bunip. 

£T3pT xj). A par. kind of people. 

! Spf. m. A bug. 

tsp'n. A clod, 

ffi|% n> A fine stem. 

rrf< 3 rsar n, C leaned rice. 

Ov 

A bier. 

m. A par. term in a game. 
FRF? f, A par. shrub. 

Ry m. Green ears of bajureo. 
T^Tn, A yard. 

nr; A ,par. god. * 
m. A par, eruption. 

TOT n. A little box. 

$ BfT n. A small bundle. 

<PT37 f. A musqnet. 
fRjp m. A goblin. 
ffOT n. Green stalks of jj uwaree. 
‘\fT!T m. A father. 
f pp;f. A mango quickly ripened, 
f. Gum Arabic tree. 
sjfJW n. Stock of a tree, 
in. A bastion, 
m. A basket maker. 

«p»rtl in. Clay stones. 


m. A frog, 
m. BullockVday. 
m. A kind of pod. 
qiT^FT n, A small knot, 
RR7 fI T m. A bug. 

^■'T n. Feasts. 

^nsRT f. A par. drug, 
irkrtf f. A large coffer. 
*TFRT n. A human being, 
^RgpFT n. A fiy, 

rn * ^ moongoos. 
m. see 

jp^fT m. A kingdom. 

m. Dried mucus, 
JffrTf.’A scheme. 

n. A buffalo calf. 
eTSRT raf. Garlick. 

C'v 

n. Wood. 

f. Avarice, 

fWff m. A nimb tree. 
ffrjT m. Do. 

^RfT n. A lump, 
fflip n. A bat, 
zrFfzz n, An ant-hill, 
n. A wen. 

fofJJff f. Devotee ashes, 

m. Red lead. 

n. A tail. 

flv, 

3H3" m. Dried mucus. 

C.N 

rjffSR* f. A chest. 

9\ 

m. Soap. 

n. A small bone, 
fspr m. An order- 


& 
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There are tv 
have more or 


two things which seem in all languages to 
,r leas prevailed in fixing the Gender of 


Nouns; first, signification, and, secondly, termination. 
Names and appellations of males, and of visible objects 
and affections of the mind, supposed to have something 
in them rude, powerful, or commanding, were made 
masculine: names and appellations of females and ol 
objects and passions supposed to have bnt little activity, 
or peculiar tenderness, were made feminine ; while the 
names of things regarded as totally inert, the passive 
subjects of foreign agency, and of mere acts, were consi¬ 
dered as properly neuter. It is obvious, however, that in 
malting these distinctions among objects not naturally pos¬ 
sessed of any difference of sex, much must have depended 
on the imagination, and accordingly, while, inmost West¬ 
ern languages, the moon is regarded as feminine, it is 
considered as masculine in the Suns lent, and languages 
derived from it. The sea in Arabic is feminine, but 
masculine again in SuBskrit and its kindred dialects. 
The Murai/tetf, not being a simple language, but bor¬ 
rowing fron the Sanskrit, Hindoostance, Persian, and 
Arabic, and in many instances retaining the gender the 
words had in the original languages, cannot be expected 
to have many rules for fixing the gender from the sig¬ 
nification. 

Gender is often greatly influenced by termination, and 
the very same word, by changing the terminating vowel 
only, often assumes a different gender. It would seem 
that, when the names of males in common use, in auy 
particular language, happened to terminate in a partieu- 
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r, such a termination came to be looked on as 
uline termination, and the names of inanimate 
objects ending in the same way came to be looked on as 
masculine, and so of the other genders. Having made 
these preliminary observations, we now proceed to Jay 
down a few rules for the determination of the gender of 
nouns in Mura/Aee, as far as is practicable by rules to 
make such determination. These consist of three clas¬ 
ses; 1st, rules derived from the signification. 2nd; from 
the signification and termination combined* and, 3rd, 
from the termination alone. 

Rules for the determining the Gender of Nouns from 
the Signification , 

1. The following classes of nouns are always mas¬ 
culine: 

1st. Names and appellations of males ; as the 

god Vishnoo, a male elephant, smrr a giver, a 
blacksmith, iwr a witness. 

To this rule there are some apparent exceptions; as TTPTO a man, 
which is either mascu line or neuter, but, when it is neuter, there is properly 
no reference to sex, and IffTO may be translated person: JTPTO, the neu¬ 
ter, is always used in the plural. In like manner, qpc may be maac. fein. or 
neut. If the sex be adverted to, it will be properly translated by boy or 
girl, as the cose may be; if not, the word will be in the neuter gender, 
and be translated, child. Also rpfT and names for a male dancer in 
female attire are feminine. 

2nd. Names of mountains and seas; as T Tfrr and 
nrrt a mountain; ff^rr^r the Himalaya mountains. 
wfar &c. the sea; except <r*rf (Arabic) the sea, which 
is feminine, and but rarely used. 




Names of days of the week, of months, of yS04 j 
'ifiwhicli there is a cycle of sixty,) of astrological 
Kuruns, and of time in general; as, uittoc Tuesday, 

^ the 26th year of the cycle, tw the first month com¬ 
mencing in the latter part of March or former part ot 
April*, 5KTsr, TOT, and time in general; but tat, when it 
denotes a particular time, is feminine. 

4th. Names of the planets; as, 3rf=r Saturn ; TO the 
moon,' but the earth, not being reckoned a planet by 
the Hindoos, is feminine. 

5th. Names of winds, vital airs, life, spirit, foe. as to, 
m, wind, unr the pectoral vital air, ^fT lite, TOW spirit j 
but «rt (Arabic),, air, is feminine. 

6th. Names of rain and clouds; as, titot and TTOr 
rain, a? a cloud; but ftTOf (Hind.), rain, is feminine, and 
TO, to and to, a cloud, are generally neuter. 

7th. Affections of the mind ; as, to envy, diC rage, 
dbr covetousness; except Suwsknt nouns in srr, which are 
feminine ; - as, to mercy, ffir favour, TO°rr pity, ito and 
jito affection, desire, to envy, TO forbearance, #sr 
diffidence, TOrr disposition, dTO a wish ; except also the- 
Arabic word TOW hatred.. 


8th. Names of large arrd clumsy objects as opposed' 
to small or neat objects of the same class, which are 


# The Hindoo months are twelve in number, and are strictly lunar; 
whenever then the moon at the conclusion of a month is in the same sign, 
that she was in at its commencement, a, month is intercalated. 1 he inter¬ 
calated month receives the name of the one which preceded it, and the 
intercalation is required once in about three years. 
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e or neuter, as, Jjrar in. a cart, opposed to uifr 
age, both of which words are in common use ; and 
TPTlrr rh. a whacking turban, opposed to wm n. a turban; 
but such formations are in general only allowable, when 
used to set off some slender witticism. 


II. The following Classes of Nouns are Feminine. 

1st. Names and appellations of females, as ;pnr 
Krishna, the sister of Krishna, a sister, druffFT a gold¬ 
smith’s wife. To this rule the following two words seem 
exceptions, swy n. a wife, afeDr n. a pea-lien. 

2nd. Names ol rivers; as, wf the Ganges, ifriT the Go- 
dawuree, frf the Nira; except the following seven, called 
Nudus; viz., was*, rrerius:, friwar, jjmrsr, ahms:, 

some Oopunudus; as Trfru?:, im, gwr, &c. and r% the 
river Indus. 

3rd. Names of lunar days; as, nrrcr a lunar day, . urlmr 
the first lunar day, fearm, or frir, the second lunar day, 
the 14th lunar day. 

4th. Names of the points of the compass; as, $ the 
East, the North, the North West. 

5th. Names of the 27 Nukshutrus, Ushvinoe, Sic. 

6th. In opposition to the last head of masculines, some 
nouns which are masculine take die feminine gender to 
express a very large individual of the species; as from 

m. a stone, i| formed ukr f. a large stone ; from drtrr 
m. a small drinking vessel made of leaves, comes in a 
water trough, and from ffrr m. a tliread, comes sfCr f. a 
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jWand from this again, according to the 8th hea 
iculines, we have m. a cable. 



III. The following Classes of Nouns are Neuter . 

1st. All names of metals; as, ® gold, <4 silver; ex¬ 
cept foarsr brass, which is neuter in the Dukhun, but in 
the Kokun frequently feminine. 

2nd. General names of animals, where the distinction 
of sex, although of easy ascertainment, is not adverted 
to; as n. a child, but wfk m. means a boy: n. 

a lamb, but m. means a he-lamb, and fe'Ci i. a 

she-lamb. The word Iw, a divinity, is an exception to 
this rule, for it is feminine. 

3rd. Names of the sky ; as, srnrnsr and wr» the sky. 

4th. Names of water; as, |f|> water. 

N. B. In many compounds qr# becomes spfir; as mitimely 

rain. All of these compounds axe neuter. 

5th. Names of milk and its products; as, milk, 
and sf«r sour curds, and *rr clarified butter, Bt°fr butter ; 
except nouns ending in m which are masculine ; as, w 
cheese, a kind of sour curds; but Hfr or upt, cream, 
is feminine. 

6th. Names of oils; as, ^ oil, castor oil, Sfjfa 
cocoa oil. 

7th. Singular nouns which include two or three in¬ 
dividuals; as, yif and srq a pair, a trio, a married 
couple; also sfqfr a man and his wife, which in Suwsknt 
is dual, and reckoned masculine, but, in Muratf/tee, sin¬ 
gular and neuter: compound words, Jjowover, such as 
myrn parents, husband and wife, in this form, are 

masculine: when neuter, they assume the proper neuter 
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srPTTft, The former of these exampll 

^ver, is generally found in the former, and the latter 
in the latter, form. 

Bides for determining the Gender from the Signification 
and Termination combined . 

1st. Names of trees ending in a consonant are in 
general either masculine or feminine; as, f. the 
wood-apple tree, m. the jack-fruit, tree. 

The feminine na-rp.es of trees will be found in the list of feminine 
nouns afterwards to he given, and the exceptions to this rule of names 
of trees which are neuter, are both few in number, and are the names of 
shrubs or plaints, of which scarcely any thing farther is known than the 
bare name. 

2nd. Imitative nouus ending in w, and w are 
masculine, and denote excess of action; as, 
excessive restlessness, a loud crashing, amm a loud 
ringing. 

3rd. Imitative nouns consisting of two divisions of 
syllables, the one rhyming with the other, are feminine, 
and of the 4th declension; as, contention, 

turmoil, restlessness. 

To this rule the following words are exceptions, f. or n. the 

cawing of crows; mf. a loud jangling, n. a rumbling noise-, 

and J?RT^rf m. the sound of the bubbling up of water,, mean¬ 

ing a glow of heat, is feminine; but, meaning palpitation, is neuter; and 
fcynonimous with HTTepT wliich is also neuter. 

4th. Names of fruits ending in a consonant are almost 
always neuter. Barks and flowers also used as articles of 
diet or luxury come under this rule ; as #;n, the woodr 
apple; rrsr n. cassia bark; u. the flower of the Pan- 
danus Odoratissimus. 







mn. An almond. 

arfrr m* a %. 


'’"file name's of the trees of which these ate the products are i 
t p{ but to the above rule the following useful words are except! 


A small kind of raisin. 
JJW'T m. A rose. 
f%^T f. A tamarind. 

3fpT m. A rose-apple. 

:flv2rm. A cocoa-nut. 
sfra: f. Indigo. 
tjTTO in. Jack-fruit, 
mn. An almond. 



$$pf| mn. A pine-apple. 

*HFTPC mu. A pomegranate. 

3TPST m. (coin. alfaf) A mangoe. 
ffltpjlw m. Spogel seed. 

A date, 
f. Poppy seed. 


*3*itfa f. An unripe dried date, 

5th. Abstract nouns ending in <m, pt, and >J, or formed 
by lengthening the first syllable, in the way called by 
Sanskrit. Grammarians Vn'ddhi, are neuter; as nsTT'r 
beauty. fierceness, nw truth, theft, fmre youth, 
from fnrf a youth, wt grandeur, fromikg- the all-pervading 
Lord, nrwR?r mediation, from jjwJ and or; but when this 
word is the name of an agent, and means a mediator, it 
is masculine. 

6th. The following .classes of nouns ending in * are 
neuter; 1st, words expressing an aggregate of several 
individuals; as, are* an aggregate of eight, w a body 
•of horse. 2nd, nouns expressive of a particular state ; as 
srppx the state of being without a chief. 3rd, Sciences ; 
as^rar the science of medicine, ’^TCTRrtr the rule of three. 
4th, Ceremonies and habitual acts; as, funeral 

ceremonies, uf-vrie?^ the mid-day meal. 

N. B. The above rules derived from the signification, and the signi¬ 
fication and termination Combined,^are always to be presupposed when 
•studying the rules that follow, taken from the termmation alone, and the 
words that, come under the above heads are always to be considered 
excepted, though not specifically mentioned. 





to determine the Gender from the Termination 
alone . 
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I. Of nouns ending in a?r. 

1st. Pure Muratf/tee nouns ending in % and nouns 
corrupted from Sunsknt nouns not ending in are 
almost always masculine, as m. money, m. a 
thumb, 

2nd. Hindostanee nouns in vrr introduced into the 
language, are generally masculine, assTRUf m, a looking 
glass, four m. a pocket. 

3rd. Sunslmt nouns in m introduced, or but slightly 
corrupted, are feminine. 

As the student may not at first be able easily to determine what nouns 
are derived from the SunskWt, in addition to the examples given above 
under the head of affections of the mind, the following* useful words are 
subjoined with their common MuraMee corruptions enclosed in brackets. 

ffaftflr Truth, and all abstract nouns Skin, 

in ffT FTCT Quickness. 


An index. 


<F5Tr State, condition. 

<rFOT A present to Brahmans. 
faSTT (^har) A region. 

TOT Conduct, 

A nose. 

Rgj (^r5T) Sleep. 

HST Reproach. 

R-^rr Night. 

R8T Fixed attention. 

Service. 

Trial. 

fffr (jm) Worship. 

%FPTT Day of the full moon. 
J?vsff The subject of a king. 


Expectation. 

The day of new moon. 
BFTWf A state or condition. 
a ?r5TT An order. 

SP-JT A tale. 

FfRf An act. 

Twenty-four minutes. 

W Recitation. 

CRT A shade. 

wT^rr (ir) A lock of matted hair. 
fSRT (\ff«r) The tongue. 
frsFT Annotations. 


fR (fffR) Thirst, 
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Celebrity. 

TdWT A waiting for. 

TT'vPtf 0 ? f Circumambulation. 

Commendation. 

Tfrorf A motive. 

Um (*TRT) Language- 
Marrow. 

q-q-fe' A limit; propriety. 

*#^r A %' 

TR and JfTdr A mother. 

Time of a short vowel. 
(W^) A row ; a garland, 
sjpjqrr (flRt) Earth, 

*rrr A coin. 

3^?r A large assembly- 
jqr^r (W> A pilgrimage. 

An arranging. 

rerr (t$i) A Um> 

<yS5fr (55nf) Bhame. 

#3T Sport. 

*fRT Speech. 

'Wr New®.- 
imX Desire 
pr^Tr Science. 
f^rr-Rr Entreaty. 

?3RT Agony. 
sqsjT Pain. 

srpp^qr Orderly disposition. 
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3]TOT A branch,. 

5TRT (UW) A halt 
frn3T A crest, 
far^rr (#5^) A rock. 
f 5 T<gf Instruction, 

$fRT Embellishment. 

^■jj^qT Number. 

Being; authority. 

(ffH) Evening; repetition* 
of sacred verses. 

Um An assembly. 

A supposition. 

^f^rqdT Presence; second state of 
bliss. 

fr*£Tffir Likeness ; third state oi 
bliss. 

Same residence; first dov 
^TRi^cTr Absorption; fourth do. 

An appellation. 

#qt (^Rl) A boundary., 

3Frq^fr A suggestion. 

%qr An army. 

Service. 

^jg-Rr. C onsecration- 
£HTT Murder. 
jfHT Murder, 
ffarf Ah hour. 
mU Hunger. 


s^n Exposition. 

To the above rules there are the following exceptions : ^ - 

1st. The following MuraMee words, though not corrupted from Su«s- 

knt nouns in SIT, are feminine. 

•PARR Enigmatical language. Incipient desire. 

w (spRVfT?) Indisposition- Indian cuckoo. 
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Wi'JHI' Fame. 


■*q*hrf A line; a row. 
f^oTT A snake’s hood. 

3TTJJT Public disgrace. 

^sfi* Vexatious going and coming. 
Liberation. 


2nd. The following useful Hindustan ee words in ^Tf., of pretty frequent 
occurrence in MuraMee, are feminine. 


fW*rr Fame. 

3[vjff Vexation 
spit A hacking in pieces. 
*?nrr Apprehension of evil. 
€5?rr A peculiar style. 

OTr A collected sum. 
sgr and ?jgT Jesting, 
fpff A kind or sort, 

The sea. 

jfaUT The world. 

Medicine. 

Pjlfr Careful treatment. 
f^r5]T Assurance. 


TOflT Care; concern. 
fTRir A body of horse ; a stable. 

3rd. The following Hindostanee and MuraMee words are both mas* 


Victory. 

*Iv?rr Flavour; tasted 
ERFf Property; wealth. 

J^URT Raisins. 

and Full permission. 
*RT The Indian jay. 

<\siT Leave. 

T?f A way or manner. 
f^W Season; juncture.. 

^fSJT Punishment. 

Rivalling. 
tfWT Equipping. 
Circumcision. 

H^rfr State of peace and plenty. 
sRT Air; climate. 


culine and feminine. 

STOTTST A sort of parsley, 
t^rrrrr A place. 

Charge; trust, 

A cavity. 

TOT Chatter. 


Rumour, 

Ailment 

*Rvf Indian corn. 
mx Peace. 


* This word, when it means M a way or manner"' is masculine, 
t When this word means <{ a branch of the root of a tree,” it is masculine. 

t This word in the nominative is generally feminine, and in the other cases 
masculine. 1 

4 This word, meaning il a sudden impression of terror," is only masculine. 
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Besides names of gods, men, &c. there are several common Shm 
nouns, in TO", &c„ whose nominative terminates in 3 ?r, which are mas¬ 
culine, of more or less frequent use in MuraMee. The following are the 
principal: 


®TfW Infinite compressibility. 

Redness. 
sTT^ff Spirit. 

3TO Heat. 

OTTO Blackness. 

The moon. 
lyfffjT Gravity. 

Blueness. 

f-qrrfr a father. 


'TO Affection; love. 
fm The spleen. 

TOfTO!* Sweetness. 

Magnitude. 

The brain. 

rr^Tff Pulmonary consumption. 
SJtTO Redness. 
srfTO Tightness. 

Phlegm. 


N. B. rflTT, a star, is masculine and feminine. 

II. Nouns in c and i* except names of men, moun¬ 
tains, seas, fee. are feminine; as progression, T^l a 
river, sir? a mother. 

Exceptions. 

1st. The following nouns in f and % are both masculine and feminine. 
Those of them which are borrowed from the Stmsknt, as most of them 
are, are originally masculine, but made feminine by the unlearned, to bring 
them uuder the general rule. In the following list, some of the common 
Mura/Aee corruptions are inserted; these are all feminine. 


arqfsr A limit. 

sfSTfa A gowpen (Scottice. ) 

sqrfp* Anxiety. 

•‘^rqrf'^r An influencing, 
ffe (TO) The side. 

(W) A voice. 

-TffiT The navel. A nave. 


gf£ (ip) The fist. 
?:rf^nr (TO) a heap. 
Rice. 

stjxfvT Disease. 

WSf (uhr) Junction. 
TOW Fixed devotion. 
fTTOf Borax. 


WI Nfsr*j, 
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following 1 Su«aknt nouns, occasionally used in MuraM 



atfvf A large black bee. 
3Tf?T (mr) Fire. 
aTHf A serpent. 

Origin. 

A pledge. 

<TTfqr A monkey, 
agf^r The iron age. 
Worms. 

tfPT (*rfr) A knot. 
R(>T (frT«T) A treasure. 


q-jyTf A bird. 

q|f°T The palm of a hand. 
W An offering. 

'0tf A jewel. 
tpCfFT A ray of light. 

A ray of light, 
fqpq A rule; an institute. 
A kind of colic. 

4 

5TJFT An omen ; a bird. 
3TTfi? Rice. 


qftl% A circumference. 

3rd. The following SuwskrA nouns in sf, occasionally used in Mura- 
thee, are neuter. 


An offering. 


srr^T A bone. 


3Tr$f An eye. 

The word TFfi, water, is neuter, but it is provided for above, and be¬ 
sides it seems more properly written qT°Tf, and so will come under the next 
rule. Cf the cry of a par. bird is also neuter. 

III. Nouns terminating in and f are neuter; as, 
s# an egg, hw a kid, wifr a pearl, 'wwf coral. 

As far as the terminations «t and Jf are concerned, there are no excep¬ 
tions to this rule; but Jf| ni., wheat, is always, and 3T f, a louse, is fre¬ 
quently, written with the anooswar. 

IV. Nouns in «r and % are feminine; as, m a habit; but 
this word is preferably written or mi \ % a signature, 
preferably written snf or efr. 

V. A majority of nouns in t and x are masculine : as, 
mw aloe-wood, A penknife. 
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Exceptions . 

The following* besides names of females and the nouns given at 
page 23, are feminine. 


Opium. 

Character. 

3FTJT The figure irony. 
sfTPJ A rule. 
jlTfr A kind of basket. 
Disease of the spleen. 
JjRTt? A kind of segars. 
Ked ochre. 

A beak. 

^fzr An army. 
fan Hooting. 
vfa The rose-apple tree. 
vfiRf Magic. 

^ Preserved mangoes, 
rpj The body. 
cTTfr^T fra. Tobacco. 
tfsTTaj Attention. 

Disgrace, 

Durbh grass. 


Semen virile. 

A kind of woollen cloth. 
tTfST The heart stalk of fruits. 
qpT An emerald, 
qfj Money given to Brahmans. 
Jf Earth. 

»5T An eyebrow. 

JT3T*? A kind of gaudy cloth. 
3qr^T A. scar. 

K*[ A cord; a rope. 

TO A thing, 

$T5V A par. tree. 

StfiJTSr Fine dzondula. 

’5TTJ Pipe clay, 
stq A kind of anise. 

Whistling. 

Shaving. 

A porcupine. 

IPJ The chin. 


2nd. The following nouns in and 3T are neuter. 

$TTJ A life time. JJtJ Honey of flowers. 

»p.J mil. A tear. The face of a playing card. 

!3T A star. ^2 The body. 

W An eye. Wealth. 

5rr^ A knee. A thing. 

ffTf The palate. nf. A habitation, 

sjg Suns. m. A bow. R'J First point in Aries, 

nrn fn. and Demurring. Hair of the face. 

N. B. Some words, as Pt*f a lime, RTff°f a reptile, are sometimes 
written without the nnooswar; but all MwroJkee neuter words, which end 
in the long are better written with it. 


mtSTfiy. 
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ouns in # are usually feminine ; as, a 




Tlfe following, however, besides appellations of males, are masculine. 

Sffr Sensation of burning. Utff *M>. ' ,,ees ' nc8t - 

A winning or moaning. Covetousness. 

VII. The terminations ?°r, “in are feminine; as, 

qfrfW a spider, UWT-T a gadfly, remembrance, sfRppr 

teazing, nafpr the perceptive faculty. To this rule, 

m. a caterpillar, is an exception; but that word is better 
written jnw; also a few other words, which will be 
found in their proper place. 

VIII. Persian and Arabic words ending in <r or T, intro¬ 
duced into the Muratfiee, are nearly all feminine; as, 

a court of justice, an injunction. 

To this rule the following words are exceptions. 

TrUTSiT n. Garden land. 
qyft^rT a, A catalogue. 

m. Practice, 
mn. Time. 

n. Sherbut. 
n. The past year, 

*£$ mf. A par. Hindoo festivals 
^PR m. Paper, 
mf. Detail. 

tfT in. A water cistern# 


n. A note of hand. 

1313 n. Rubbish. 

n* Division of a house (and 
in comp.) a year. 

TO and cT*3cT 11 . A throne. 

<RrT n. An ewer. 

A hand. 

m. A settlement; an agree¬ 
ment. 

spCIrf m. A par. suit at cards. 


IX. Nouns ending in <r, with anooswar preceding, are 
masculine ; as, 4<r an end, srfr a tooth, vsk an account 
of any transaction, 'fcfer a theological system professedly 
founded on the Vedas, which teaches that matter is an 
illusion, and nothing exists but spirit. 



Insides some feminine nouns, to be afterwards given, the fouowil 
i are exceptions to this rule. 

faf ii. The mark for an omitted JTOPT nm. The end of the month. 
wor ^* rr^fcT nf. Eoyal oppression. 

wfrT n. A breaking-in post. n. The foot stalk of a flower. 

qtrT mm An issue. 

X. Nouns ending in t, t, and ir, which have a conso¬ 
nant joined to the final letter, without the intervention 
of a vowel, are neuter; as, w a weapon, ti r combina¬ 
tion, far wealth. 

Besides names of males, months, &c. formerly fixed, the following 
words are exceptions to this rule. 

in. A vulture. faf m. An incantation. 

KP3" m. Smoke, m. Strangury. 

rt*k m. A kind of crocodile. mfn. (in comp.) night. 

mn. The eye. m. A bark used in dyeing. 

fa m. A sectorial mark. ssTfsr m. A tiger. 

Other words, such as m a kingdom, which may occasionally be found 
used in the masculine gender, are preferably neuter, and are therefore 
here omitted. 

XI. Simple nouns changed from Simskrit feminine 
nouns in *rr; as, f. the south wind, from srrsrf. 
a wife, from ml \ and nouns in % and i, whether mas¬ 
culine or feminine, or abbreviated from other MuralAee 
words in i, by dropping the final letter, so as to make 
the word end in a consonant, are feminine; as*>mr f. 
fire, from %flr m.; fa junction, from mf.; strt a 
species, from srrfir f.; ffa a custom or manner, from fn% f.; 
fa coldness, for fat. 

XII. Compound nouns generally have the same gen¬ 
der as that of the last member of the compound ; as, fa~ 
fa n. a par. upper garment, of the .same gender as tot n. 
a garment. 
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Ay rule there are several exceptions. sffftTf is moscnline and ne|^ 
^2^r W i^>hg-h l>e feminine, and several other compounds, with <TT as the 
last member, are feminine or neuter: sfvfcr, derived from jfiTfcf progression, 
should always be feminine; but TTSTTOT is feminine or neuter. Some of 
the compounds of ipb contracted from irirf , are also irregular. Many ex¬ 
ceptions also to this rule will be found in names of men, mountains, &e.; 
as ffJffvflT, which is masculine, though s^rSTH* be neuter : but the student is 
to recollect, that the rules taken from the signification are here always pre¬ 
supposed. 

In some instances, it will be difficult to see the composition of the 
word, as in the compounds of which ttfof, an unsavoury smell, is the last 
member; thus singed rice 3 &c. and tpr become the smell 

of singed food: compounds also having 3TPTE3 a row, as the last member, 
obscure often the mpfR? ; as, ^STPToZT f. a genealogical table, f. a row 

of picketed horses, f. compound interest. In all such cases, the 

signification will be the best guide to the learner. 

Such are all the rules of any importance which the au¬ 
thor has been able to discover for fixing definitely the 
gender of nouns. In addition, all he can do, is to sav, 
that nouns in nr, ft, ff, sr, % a*, sr, *r, k t *r, <f, qr, % 3?, 
% f, tjf *r> % *r, fcf, are generally masculine, and 

nouns in r, v, vr, ?r, sr, ar, generally neuter. This general 
statement, however, is to be limited by all the preceding- 
rules which apply to words ending in consonants. 


The following are all the Feminine nouns ending in a consonant, with 
their declensions marked. 


The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine, 


*T 3. 4. A smart contest. 

f 4. Starting ; a shock, 
f 3. A kneafiVd, (Scott.) 
'Wffi mf. 0. A bifurcation. 


3. 4. A sprain. 

W 3T5T«K‘ 3. Exuberance. 

CsfHfT-b 3. Priming powder. * 
S 3T3R- A fixed look. 






MIN/Sr^ 


-1- Obstruction. 

-f 3. A taste for. 

3 A whisk 
s 3. 4. A seat. 

\3T 4 - 3. A surname. 

2R4T 3. A knocking; a blow. 
TO3T4* & Concussion* 

IF24T 3. A turnpike road. 

<4 3^ 3. Throbbing. 

feTO 3. A shooting pain. 

TO Flame; blaze. 

=T *ffTO fn. 3. A plate. 

4 a?TO-f 3. A term in golf. 

^TOfT 4- 3. see^TO 

vJTO A way of tying a buffa¬ 
lo's fore-legs. 

fljTO 4 - 3. A term in golf. 

+ 3. An ill habit. 

4 JTO-f 3. Aid; assistance. 
TO'Jf'ff A match box, 

3. 4. Glitter. 

WTO 4- 4. A peak. 

£TO 3. 4. A jingling. 

*TTO f 3. Spirit, pluck. 

< 3TTO 4- 3, Rheumatic pains. 

%C^3. 4. A flag; an ensign. 

& STlFTO A small sort of drum. 
rpT^RT The envelope of a letter. 
f^TTO 3. 4. The balance of an- 
accounk 

*TTO 4- 3. A sharp pain. 

5? 4TO 4~ 3. A bottom; a pedestal. 

4TO 3, A skin in which a man 
carries water. 



<JTTO 3. 4. Colic. 

TO4f 4- 8. Lustre. 

r3r<TO 3. A small split of bam¬ 


boo. 

*TO 3. The armpit. 
m STO Stupor, 

2T <TO Foolish vain display. 

\3T *3RT 3. Post runners, horses* 
Sc c. 

RTTO 3. 4. A slap. 
dT 7rf 3. A small flag. 

4T 4131 Unweariedness. 

CHT qsrrar 3. 4, A slice. 

4T 4RT A kind of dagger. 

44T4T Completeness. 

41 4RT A par. ornament. 

SIT STR? 3. A potherb. 

£fl WX Mercantile credit. 
m TO 3. Hailing. 
f¥ ter 3. A shriek. 

Ft fiRT 3. Water squirted from the 
mouth. 

ftr ter 3. a sneeze, 
ft roSrtr-b 3'Aiding. 

HTf £t4T 3. A par. ornament. 

Of alter 3. 4. A par. tree; 
TOtfaT + 3. Publicity. 

#rU?RT 4- 3. A rope for carry¬ 
ing grass. 

Frf^fnfr 4 - 3. A shooting pain. 

°?r STOPS' + 3. Wheaten flour. 
dT 8. Agricultural opera¬ 

tions. 
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3. A n unripe dried date. *T 
A 3. Relationship. 

#T »1R#=KA3. Ownership. f 

<Tr<TO 3. A copy. s? 

A 3. Trespassing. 
tpfT mf- 3. A puff. £ 

TOT A 3* A tack A4* A mistake. 5* 

TO A 4. Knack, tact, See. $Tt 

TiTO A toy. # 

4TO A 3* A musket. 

$TO 3. 4. A large box. it 

ffpr^pT The hire of a miledi ?5t 
animal. 


* 


TO 3. Hunger- 
WTO* A bear. 

GK 

TO 3. 4. Immbago, &c. 

^TO 3. A puff of wind, 
see 

TO Steadiness. 

2Rr Probity. 
btRt a 3. Vomiting'. 

PTO 3, 4. A wound. 

^3|T 3. 4. A cough. 

ERf A sharp point. 

ART 3. 4. The moral of a tale 


The following Nouns in m are Feminine . 


ST 

Acquaintance. 

tf 

cTfftref A 3* Date of a letter. 


3TR«r3. The .armpit. 


A par. tree. 

t?T 

&fer3. Unitedness. 

% 

3. A peg. 


The following Nouns in ij are Feminine. 


qrA*T 3. 4. A par. way of bind¬ 

& 

TOT 3.4. Connexion. 


ing a shawl. - 


3. 4. A long shed. 


TOfif A gold or silver collar. 


4JTA4* Companionship. 


vf?f A stride. 


?R7T 3. The clove tree. 


A par. tree. 

m 

qbTA 3. Remembrance. 


A par. shrub. 


IVa 3. A peg. 


WA 4. A large grain holder. 

sr 

# ^fTTT A 3. An ascent. 


TO*T A par. eruption. 


\STRT A 3. A plantain leaf. 


3437 3. Hemp. 

*r 

stff 3. A stride. 


TOT 3. 4. Spirit; pluck. 

<rr 

'^gRT 3. Harbour fees. 


SR^JfA 3. A sword. 

ffr 

sfPT 3. A garden. 


VfTt^T A par. plant. 

rr 

HJT A3. A row. 


gf Tf A par. tree. 

ffr 

=ffPT 3. 4. Acting with cme. 






HtST/ty 
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-i 3. An iron spear. 

/ „ 

y qrftir The orange tree. 

3 Tf The heap of grain 

above the mouth of the measure. 
^ A company, 

ezr ffiffesIT The citron tree.. 

^ s> 

q?r JTT Swollenness. 


^•JT A large metal pot 
ifty 3. 4. A crack, 
aprj- 3. 4. A snake’s slough, 
"ifif 4 - 3. Embrace. 

for a po<i 


( SL 


tffij A pendulous head of grain. 


The following Nouns in % are Feminine . 

®rr ™ 3 . The leg. O far 3. Entrance. 

N. 33. Other feminine nouns in *T cither fall under the rules, or are 
better written with If, and will therefore be found in the 3T list. 

The following Nouns in are Feminine. 


3T 

iPlf A strait. 

ra 

3 , The tamarind tree. 

*3 

Crowdedness. 

ft 

f£=q -f 3 . A short span. 

er 

3 . A piece of lathe. 

fa 

pf^T + d. A crack. 


3. A vestibule. 

$ 

SR 4- 3. A sttunbling block. 

3TT 

ajpf 3. 4. The glow of fire. 


3. 4. A puncture. 


3 TR 3. Gluss; teaming. 

# 

iflR 3. 4. A dint ; a stab. 


cR-Hr 3. Glass. 

% 

#qr 3. 4. A beak. 


?«rHr-f s * a pit. 

& 

£|qr f 4. A beak ; a bill. 


3. The heel. 

% 

qfcr A 3. A receipt. 

err 

<TR fin. 3, An emerald. 

hi 

ifR A par. escul. vegetable. 

W 

SJpsf mf. 3. 4. A bribe. 




The follmvmg Nouns in 

5T arc Feminine . 

SR' 

Match-making. 

*r 

fl?R fm. Understanding. 

3T 

if 5 f 3.4. A bundle. 


If^sf 4 - 3. Need, 

°F 

qafar 3. Travelling for merchan¬ 


Tr^^T A musk-melon plantation. 


dise. 

jsrr 

I3T\5T 3. 4. The itch. 


VIST Mein, air, &c. 

srr 

RhSTR 3. 4, Fastidiousness . 




U m 4 > $ 
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3. A cymbal. 

3. A pole used by boat- 


sums; 


The total of sovel 


Sl 



men in shallow water. 

qr 

TTSf 3. Lightning. 

qrr 

tfffef 3. 4. A par. esculent ve- 


qsffpsf An investigating. 


getablc. 

g 

*g\sf Investiture with the 

st 

3, A sleeping cot. 


Rrahminical cord. 

31T 

^TTTT^r 3* 4. Worship. 

,tr 

rTf-TST 3. A par. ornament. 

cr 

Tf^psf The bar of a grate, &e. 

T 

Os 

oj*r -p 3. Reverencing merit. 


qftfcr + 3* Conceit. 


The in.iisk-melon plant. 

ft 

3. The transplanting of 

IT 

THf 3. The whole arm. 


rice. 

3g 

tk> 

3. Red ochre. 


q^pT^T 3. a par. ant. 


3. 4,, The itch. 


#Sf 3. Huff, offence. 
%sT3. A thing. 


% 

tr 


trW + 4. Waste. 

#sf -\- 3. Fried grains of Ba~ q 
j uree. "F** 

fr CTsT 4' 3. Fondness for. Rf 

# dCT^f 3. One of several totals 
whosegrand total is required. 

The following Nouns in 

sjr : *{Z An obstruction. 

% ^ *%T. A door-frame. 

Ill-washed butter. 

Squatting down. 

A town-gate. 

JttZ A par. fish. 

Confederacy. 

Tf fat'ffZ Crowded state. 

&7JZ mf. A following after. 

=5T x[Z A taste for. „ ^ 

q *<(£ (in comp.) Quantity! fold, y 

Exuberance. 


gyf 8. 4. Swelling. 
q$f 4-3. Rice grnel, 
’ X %^T 3. A bed. 

%sr 3. A bet. 

3. An army. 
#ST 3 Play ; a feat. 
3. An interstice. 


z are Feminine . 

qrqE A border. 

Persistajiee, 
irrqr A slap, 
vqrq^r A dead throw. 

Kfsarqr Defeat. 

q^qr A general flight. 

tJPrt* Forcible dragging. 

VtWZ A rolling. 

5FTte A chink. 

TTS A cranny. 

qr 3. A clotted lock of haiy. 
A spiced dish. 
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Rainy weather. 

A pinch. 

Unbleached silk; yam. 
fpCT fm. Obstinacy. 

& Gait; mien. 

TO 2 T m£ A returning. 

%55T Moist ground, 
jp^y A retreating, 
ff TOW A loan. 

q^qy The upper band of a 
dhotur. 

qflyqy A wooden bowl. 
Common stock. 

Well exercisedness. 
gpr^-y fn. Site of an oil mill. 
5 f Newly-ploughed land, 

sfp^-qy Residence, 
jqtw Burning the soil for 
manure, 
qff^y Conduct. 

nf. Shadiness. 


fff 


fr 

#T 

fr 

w 

sr 

¥ 


CSL 


fry fm. 4 - 3. A black mai 
the forehead, 
sgyrffc Vehement effort. 

Exhaustion. 

•fine 3. 4. A paying. 

* 3 vtfT£ A split of bamboo. 

Closed state of the eyes, 
ffy 3. A brick; see fy. 

?5ry 3. Birds’ dung. 

*rr3Z A par. tree. 

TTRfT Flogging; putting to 
the torture. 
jTSE-^y Family history. 
fTOjy* A misunderstanding. 
93 ^ Deficiency. 

3. 4. Brilliance. 

3 jfy Combination, 
rjy Deficiency, 
tfiy A breaking. 
qf?y A prematurely ripened 
mango. 



A par. kind of demon. 

5r 

Cf\ 

cjy Plundering. 

55 

faftgy Raw cold weather. 


A term at cards. 


^rnr 3. A bedstead. 

fK 

Ry Emancipation, 

*rr 

¥T1Z 3. A shallow. 

% 

%y Crowdedness. 

c*T 

5JXy 4 3. A wave. 

% 

JTfify A par. shrub. 

m 

mz 3. A road. 


^qy A blow. 

ffr 

tW 3. The dawn. 


3 Bfy The stoop of a bird of prey. 

far 

ferr A drop, or sprinkling. 


*5Tqy Equivocation. 

i 

I[y 3. A brick. 

* 

A meeting. 

§r 

#fy 4 3. Birds’ dung. 

5f 

qffy A par. part of a saddle. 


3?fy4 3. Bending from weak¬ 

#r 

#y 3. 4. The heel. 


ness. 


$fy 3. 4. An ingot 
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aft #£ 3. A. leather bucket for 
drawing 1 water. 
aft 1 ^ Jits' A story ; an affair. 


The following Nouns in ar are Feminine « 


qr 

qT®* Tlie back. 

* 

ft3. A place of public traffic. 

qr 

qfer + 4. A mango-stone. 

t 

tar Forced service. 

TIT 

qr* T 3. A par. potherb. 


3pjff3r The rainy season. 

qr 

g 

A female buffalo calf, 
ffy Dried ging'er. 


The wood-apple tree. 


The following Nouns in ® are Fem inine . 



SR Obstruction. 


A metallic bar. 


W+3* The flank. 


p 4. A float of pumpkins. 


3. 4. Itching. 


ffeTJR Unsettledness. 


3raoT4-4. Affection. 


3W Notoriety. 


Pottage. 


A par. part of a drill- 


uqrsr A slap. 


plough* 


fftqr^T Urgency; haste. 

«T 

uR Stock ; capital. 


trqfvSr (among wrestlers) Seiz¬ 

IT 

Heavy rain. 


ing. 

ff 

ffST The bank of a river. 


iTW -f 4. Ready money. 


iPTcR Cavity in a boat for 


vyqjvT A tall palm tree. 


bilgewater. 


Rolling. 


qfcTvF Urgency. 


gpfeJ A full-ripe cocoanul. 

n 

2RT A bank, a shore. 


Short under grass. 

5T 

iffqqqf A cavern. 

*T 

3Tfon? Goods taken so that they 


T-facR The Sami-tree. 


may be retained or returned. 

«r 

A wretched wandering 


STPrpsr A loud drumming. 


state. 


qjpj Ill-cleaned rice. 

H 

5b? Hindrance, 


ftjpar Japanned tin plate. 

q 

R A fallings 


HMffviT A state of confusion. 


q(TW A kind of lizard 


UR 3. 4. Abundance. 


%'m Stupor. 



r The rainy season. 
3. 4 . A wound. 
qqRT A structure. 
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A ship. 

Eager pressing after, 
cfppT Red soil. 

^^ 2 * Nastiness. 

^p^- 1 . 4 . Uuhusked cocoatmts. 

Emaciation, 
apg-jp? Restlessness. 
gTp? Abundance. 

jig? The mark of a folded- ff 
down leaf. 

Boisterous conduct. 

An importunate calling 
after. 

SFC*? A loud bawling. 

"^ 3 * Eating of human filth. 

SRPOJ A par. creeping plant. 

Ill-cleaned rice. 

^fr^r D ryness of throat. 

A scrawl. 

aj(^r:j Litter, rubbish. 

Offence. 

Confinedness. 

Fibrousness. 

A high bank. 

vm*$ Do. 

A little self-willed imp. 
qrRTCJNewly-pl oughed ground, 
fqrpr^' A slippery place. 

A par. Mud of fallow 
ground. 

f'r^ Fallow ground. 

A moving line of flocks. 

4 - 4. A fit of anger. 

The mangos teen plant. 


jjXvT A double edge. 

A load of grass or hay. 
R^pSf A roaming about. 
fiSK^r Loppings of trees, 
ifjrny? Looseness of bowels. 

| - r 4. The lowing of cattle. 

5 T 3 * 4 - 4. A string of pearls, 
sfravj Tumult; disturbance. 

(in comp, for ,) Place, 
state, time, &e. 

Fondness; affection. 

SOFTS’ A hide raw or dressed. 
Fragments. 

Half of a divided cocoanut. 
A bamboo for carrying- 
water. 

sfcanfer The plantain flower. 
Refuse. 

Singed food. 
aftW A stall. 

Hereditary quality, or 
disease. 

A pile of cakes. 

Spring. 

A race. 

A close succession. 
fcTPrsr A nui. 

A par. day of the Shim- 
ga. 

Choosing. 

cppF? Confused state of affairs. 
rrrrgS' A trough. 
iTRTW A utumn. 

FPT? 8 . 4, Vertigo. 








A plaited fringe, 
am Agricultural labour. 
fTFSr A knotted fnnge. 
ftRRT A litter of boiled rice. 
Stale rice. 

*5fcfTv? Arabic ground. 

'3R A par. plant. 

3EPR Vacant space or time. 
0RJCR One’s father-in-law's. 
A company of sixteen. 
0 *0^ Additional evidence, &c, 

fcf0J A third cleaning. 
jfTOsf Wasps' nest, 
f 3R A par. kind of grass. 

3TT A straw of grain. 

0V3TR A place for offal. 
m 4. 3. A crack or fissure. 

Jp3FJ A common sewer. 

Jjf *TR The anus. 

ctr See spoot. 
fff tjpsTA4. A bundle of rice straw. 

Fondness. 

AT fuRR An oasis. 

q?TR + 4. A bullock’s girth. 
NTflR V 4. A loaded company. 
jTffR + 4. An empty company. 
=Stpr A par. plant. 

3T ifcR Confinedness. 

Sfcpgr A par. creeper. 

WT *TR A hostile incursion. 

^rr 0R An artery. 

^ fSFfRA large kind of ship. 
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0T HR 3.4. Profits 
tn **?fe + 3. The art of sitting 
on horse-back. 

?JW Tempestuousness. 

5CT ^R 3. A widow; a whore. 
qrqr^lR Harvest time. 

The opposite side. 

0T 0R 3. 4. A female camel. 
^TT0R Utter destruction. 

|5T0R Sligh ting. 

<CfTR 3. Muckiness. 

«p3?R 4. A hatchet 
fer A gap between two hills. 
R f^vT A wicket 
pff fWvJT. A 4. Public disgrace. 
t A lemon tree. 

3ff ^RA4. A worm. 

^ RR 3. 4. Offence. 

A tick. 

fr ffR 3. A crack, 
iff #T 3. Respect 
ff fR 3. The eaves of a house. 

JfTfR Crouching together, 
gt sp* A company. 

3T 3R The slanting side of the 
aperture of a door, &c. 

^ *^3r A par. female ornament. 

*£3“ A. par. weed. 

^ A torch. 

<J Po wder. 

A wattle. 

H yr 3. 4. A loss. 
iT A par. creeping plant 

ff <R Spurring on. 



3 




a 

* 

tr 

f 

# 


qr 

9 
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fixture. $if 

A. gap between two bills. 

The leaf of a mill-stone. §fr 

*qT Oil cake. dt 

3, 4. A paying off. WT 

**t\3T The pith of straw reeds, qpf 

&c. % 

<tg" Superabundance. # 

A strip. 

4 - 3. A drove of cattle for # 

market. flT 

s^nr The filaments of the wild 
Brab tree. It 

A place for stowing. 


A bad habit. 

*5Tf3T Profit ; stock. 

# 2 " Threshing. 

Compromise. 
i}fS' A large stone. 

*# 3 " A disclosing. 

3, 4. Vertigo. 

A breaking. 

^TT mf. A crore- 
A hem. 

HT3" A letting go. 

#r+3. An. elephant's tmnk. 
fp3f + 4. A bet. 


<SL 


The following Nouns in z are Feminine. 


SS 5 T 3. Fighting. 

Augmentation. 

4 - 3. A grinder tooth, 
hff A par. plant. 


* 

* 


qs* A bifurcated stake. 

nf. A silver toe-ring, &e. 
sff3" Pulling. 


The following Nouns in °r a re Feminine. 


A slap. 

! ?PP?raT A kneafful, (Scott.) 

A par. species of snake. 
+ 4. A par. breed of 
liorses. 

The roaring of a tiger. 
A sudden squatting 

down. 

tfTffSFT^ Sitting squat. 
ffW°T Lying or squatting 
down. 




4 . 4. A frame for wa¬ 
ter pitchers. 

FrfooT Junction by a chain, &e. 
fOTT A hiding-place. 
c^tss^Ffor Rolling one's self on 
the ground. 

A quarry ; a mine. 

A mark on cat tle, &c. 

3 . 4, Preserving. 
ffT^FT .Sitting widely and 
roomilv. 
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Taking care of. 

.Falling down exhausted. 
rj ^gtTf A pole for carrying 
heavy loads. 

^TUT A par, part of a dr ill- 
plough. 

vrj Obstruction ; confined- 

neas. 

%rpr Lumber. 

^ijfry »r The tucks of a petticoat. 
jrf^tiT 3. 4. Shifting of sails. 

W A par. tree. 

1“ PTC£°T Clamminess. 

STTTtr Crowdedness. 

3r jfS'T A par. musical air. 
iff^T Interweaving. 

A shady resting-place for 
cattle. 

fsr^F A lamp-stand. 

!? The verge of a precipice. 

sfOT Form; fashion. 

iyfOT Joining. 

A broom. 

A hiding-place. 

S' An ascent. 

tfg-oj-fn. A pulling or drawing. 
q A quagmire. 

rq jqjtpJT An interweaving. 

jqp-PT A par. earthen vessel. 
q vprf A swell of good fortune, 
q- #qTT A mallet for beating 
floors. 

%'m Stupor. 

A quagmire. 


rprquf A hiding-place. 


<SL 


f&tpJf'fn. The smearing of a wall, 
&c. with cow-dung, 
qr *TT'F 7 r A sling. 

^ stfspjr A par. tree. 

A grove, 
fgq A slander. 

3ffspq A distance. 

A bunch of fruit. 
q A species of snake. 

A proverb, 

q- 3f?F[yr A ^livity. 

An anvil; a kind of senna. 
q^pf?T A slippery place. 
sqTvf Pasture. 

RT°T A fissure. 
cfrC^T A par. tree. 

Price current. 

A slippery place. 

Litter; mess. 
qf^r^T A small pond, 
vpyr Any thing which com¬ 
pletes. 

Grass or hay ; provender. 
fOTOT A par. dish, 

W tp'OT A hog ;a dangerous road. 
FTOT A cranny. 

Diarrhoea, 
q 3°T A grazing fee. 

Gorging;. 

HRfFq Force. 

<qp 5 'croj‘ Remembrance. 
vg’tfT^FT A good concluding, 
sjaqwi A state of exhaustion. 


MfN/sr^ 
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A par. tree. 

YiTTO'ff Giving 1 a lease. 
qXOT The house tax * 

*T\3TY°T A smiths hire. 

=?TOTr Teazing. 

B'f°T Cast; make; form. 
ffFFT A stretch; along run. 
fdOT A tripartite leaf, 
fom Oil-seed plant. 

YTOT The rope to which cattle 
are bound. 

«rr 5 T C7 r A run. 

sftrpprr Vexing and tiring out. 
PT2OT A par. plant.. 
qvT^rr Deceiving; a trick. 
faXOT Figured work. 

Yfss*}' 0 ! Convoying with cere¬ 
mony. 

TOOT Spreading materials on 
a field for burning. 

JT3TOT A letter of credit. 
*T'7fOT A premium on money 
borrowed. 

fJRpCOT 4 4. A solemn march, 
3J3OT The state of being cozen¬ 
ed. 

*!OT A bog. 

Y^IOT A stream. 

OTOT Tracing letters. 
f5TOT4- 4. A seam, 

XfROT Deliverance. 

OTOT Looseness of the bowels. 


XT 3. 4. A lancinating phiid 

SHOT Intimacy; loss. 

2TROT A gale. 

3. 4. The guiding-string 
of a bullock. 

S' A calling after. 

5? TOOT Roughness of a floor, 
^YOT A marsh, 
af’fojvr A rope for drying clothes. 
RYOT" Nailing down. 

JRTOT A par. little bird. 

1TTOT' A confused state* 

YOT In. A ravine. 

^rOT A sieve. 

%OT Waste by the treading of 
cattle. 

ftYOT Extreme scantiness of 
water in a well. 

TOT A general flight, 

ROT Twisting, 

*’JOT Sand. 

YTOT The covering season, 
RTOT Combination. 

^"SOT Rolling on the ground. 

?gf ^T°TT^Tr tj r A hurried collecting, 
97PT 3. An oath. 

W TYOT A mine. 

tJT S]OT An offensive smell. 

ST Muddiness. 

YT 3OT (in comp.) A holder, 
iff JROT 3. 4. A disease of the 
neck. 

XT OTXOT The north wind, 

JjpHOT 4 4. A livelihood. 
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ftr 

as 

J* 


'eiiciency. 

A rack for fodder. 
Gunwale of a skip. 
sffTQT 4 3. A sandal. 

^■pT 3. A grindstone. 

3. Tlie south-wind. 
5OT A badge; a sign. 
Husks of grain. 

A double of cloth, &e. 


«r 

is 

C. 

qr 

*tT 

qr 

it 

# 
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R*£TT The lime tree. 

B’FFT mf. Garlic plant. 

3. A throe, a pang. 

A piece of dried cow-dung, 
^FT Red gum; a par. disease. 
afK A pack-saddle. 

A sort of centipede. 

\fr°T fti» A trough. 

A par. plant. 


The following is a List of the Feminine Nouns in except 
Names of Women , Persian and Ara bic Nouns of the 
4 th Declension , Compound Words , and Abbreviations 
of words ending in x or i. 

Ifocf Strength; a brass lamp. 
SPTFR Scraping together of 
money. 

A contusion. 

ftflEPW A leather worn by a 
waterman. 

4 4. A kind of kettle¬ 
drum. 

§RrT Companionship, 

3TOR An acting, 

^TCWcf An eugine, 

TRcf Amusement. 

Bilge-water. 

-f 3. Cambay. 

FRtf Integrity. 

C’Td 4- 3. The subject of a 
king, &c. 

Waving a lamp round an 
idol, &c. 




*1 

<T 


^«RTrf Dunning. 

The office of Desh- 
mookh. 

Sliding along on the 
buttock, 

fn. Success. 

Earnings. 

Jpjf Nausea. 

34TH4 Urine. 

A sharp contention. 
SRcT Connexion. 
sr^fcT A division; a share. 

^Ijrf Connexion. 

Affinity. 

Mercantile correspon¬ 
dence. 

A kind of lottery. 

Wtf Way ; course of life. 
Credit. 

$<T*F Means; funds. 





&2 


L reputable married 

., m *4jhan. 

The medium of persons. 
W A copy. 


^TT 

<T 


jfffrT 3. 4. An achievement. 
JJSTCH 0. 4. Goozerat. 

T^T^T 3. 4. A kind of vessel. 
TOfT 3.4. The marriage com- 


*SL 



A. par. kind of vessel. 


pany. 

T 

3?fc*drr Green spots in the hot 

55T 

vdd 3. A kick. 


season. 

nr 

did An epidemic. 


qp^qrf A dried plantain leaf. 

k 

TdTtd A jury. 


:g#f ' Ditto. 


qftd 3. 4. Itibbaiid; luce. 

H 

dHd A spare moment. 

#r 

qp=f 3. The head-liue of 

55 

qm A prying into. 


counts. 


i{FOT -v- 3. The west. 


qH^fcf fn. Magnitude. 


Sacred rice. 

?r 

4Td A span. 


aM 3. A father’s sister. 


spj4fd 3. 4, Tresspassing. 


SR-fd Lustre. 

yt 

$ffd Anxious regard. 


q^fd The slough of a snake. 


dFtfd Urging. 

it 

*dfd The proper season. 

n 

ifd The ravelling of thread. 

tT rr 

The balance of an ac¬ 


pTcf A kind of herpes. 


count. 

ft 

ftd A slip ; a slice. 

dr 

m A wire. 

r ?r 

*qfd A bead ; a seton. 

dr 

ddTd Indigence. 

m 

eftd A par. plant. 

*rr 

HTFT Semen virile. 

?r 

fr^fd Chewing the cud. 


iqtd 8. 4. A shred of cloth. 

dTT 

qsrf 3. A trinket. 

qr 

-qTd A kind of leaf; a .spathe. 

HTTH IdTHT Harassing conduct. 

dr 

ar 

q-fd 3. An idle story. 
m 4* 4. Manner; mode. 


"*q?d The hack of a card. 


The following Nouns in *r are Feminine. 


irjj’ 3. 4. A nose-jewel. Hr 

q ^rq>q+ 3. fm. An oath. df 

V -f 4. The farther side. Hi 


Hl^r Company; association. 
*ff*f A cloth serving for a cloak. 
$T'4 A huge body. 



mtsTft, 
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fhe following Nouns in «r are Feminine . 

Persian and Arabic Nouns of the 4th Declension are not 
inserted. 


<8L 


°r 

*ofc 3. A husband's sister. 

cr 

JPCRT 3. A bar (of a grate See,) 


TFR A lane. 

$rr 

PfSTpr Value. 


3. A commission. 

Rr 

rTPT 3. Hallooing. 

*r 

A piece of peeled sugar¬ 

1 % 

f&cT Any thing chopped. 


cane. 

for 

fe* A 4. A kind of wild date 


A par, medicinal shrub. 


tree 


STS' fin. 4 3. A disorder. 

k 

4 3. A Mahometan fes* 


^Trcf 3. A chessman. 


tival. 


SfftR A par. thorny plant. 

% 

fRA street. 


3TC3T 3* The autumn. 

f 

h i% Stupefaction from intoxi¬ 


'WC^f 4 3. A direction. 


cation. 


Set*? A dry scurf. 

$ 

♦R 4 3. A ladle full of boiled 


<TT«R The lice which collects a- 


rice. 


bout the thresher’s feet. 

«v 

JT&J5T Betel-nut, 8cc. as a dessert. 

sr 

An unlucky shadow. 


R<T Confinedness. 


*rr#rA par. medicinal plant. 

* 

*£<f Rubbish. 

* 

$1*3.4 A limit. 

tr 

A cocoannt-shell cup. 

52T 

$aR Turmeric, 

* 

fin* A par. tree. 

m 

RRFood. 


3 R 4 3. Imprisonment. 

m 

Kffrf 3. 4, A shred of cloth. 


4 A par. sweetmeat. 

*rr 

▼rfST 3. 4. A kind of vessel. 


iflR A dock. 

$r 

qrfcr An inclosing wall. 

kt 

Four kambulas in a piece; 

*r 

The heap on the threshing 




floor. 




The following Nouns 

in q aire Feminine . 

*? 

W 3. 4. fm. Honey. 

fir 

firm 3 . Fuel. 


TO* Hunting. 

% 

4 4 Gloominess of the 

m 

J|PT A gad-fly. 


clouds. 


MIN IST/fy 
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The following Naum in * are Feminine. 


<SL 


rjTjrf Rapid chanting, 
qr cT-r |- 3* The body. 

5 RR 4 . 3 , Care. 3Tf 

4- 3. The neck. 

>y qqq Recreating one"s self. 

VS Currency. *ft 

7 ^pffDepth or shrillness of tone. qf 
t5r + 4. Sifting. *£ 

qr *qpr 3, The neck. 


qyqrq 3. 4. An arch. 
rfiTF'T 3.4. Loose trowsers. 

Fineness. 
cjTOR fn. Loss, 
qyqfq A gosavee’s lungootce. 
<TC*R A spy-glass. 
qqFT Land. 

f 8. A small fire, 
qq 3. Son’s wife. 


The following Nouns in <r are Feminine. 


jy qq3. Common report. 

"q Checking ; curbing. 

5 T^q 3. A stoop of a bird of 
prey. 

X 3TC<r 3. Singed food. 

*<^q;q 8. 4. A pain in the bowels, 
qpf^q 3. 4. An arched recess. 
A notch. 

$j{ Ufg A stroke of the hand. 
qrT 3. 4. A stoop of a bird. 
qfa3. Stupor. 

Vi # rrqr 3. A stroke from a horse, 
qr *qpT Sunshine in rainy weather. 
>Jf qr°T 3* 4. A tap; a rap. 
m wn 3. Panting. 
f*T f$TT 3. 4. A shell, 
wl -q'fq 3. A slate or slab. 


£f ftq j,S, A noting down. 

Ct OT Lathing. 

pfCfq 3. 4. A sun blink. 

Kf *j^jt 3. Sunshine. 

n$:q fn. 4 3 A flush of spirits* 
^ tqq 3. A trip of a porter. 

& 5TT4- 3. A stoop of a bird, 

s* lirq 4~ 3. A. boundary. 

# ?q 3. A lump ; a mass, 
q ^q The chill of an ague. 

§jT §-q or slTO' 3. Anise seed, 
qfq 3. 4. Polishing. 

#T 3. 4. A cottage. 

% *%q4. 3. A long piece of palm 
wood. 

#q 3. Sleep. 

qt ^q 4. 3. A kind of sword. 


misr^ 
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<SL 


The following Nouns in <f rare Feminine 

i 3. A side. TT rTfPJ'fr'J.Invostiture with a robe. 

m + 3 - A term at cards. {frfr* 3. 4. Commendation. 

w + 3. Vapour; steam. jj jfjr+ 4. Combings of hair. 

% ^TnSTCT 3. One of a suit of cards, ^TT 3. A cannon. 


The following Nouns in 4 are Feminine* 


3. A trick ; an ill habit. 
UT 4- 3* Form. 

2 ^ 4 3. An imposing air. 

^T«T«T 4~ 3. Cause, reason. 

SF?T F 3. Dreadfillness. 
5^+3. Contingent business. 
- 1 - 3. Wages, 

arr ®rfr 4 * 4. A kind of vinegar. 

4Tf ^rpT A bar of metal. 

4- 4. A hole on a ledge of 
rock. 

m 3.4. Rust 

WflTPf 3. 4. A kind of fire-work. 


<Tf 

m 

rr 


m 


m 


ST 

RT 

# 

>3T 

% 


SW 4- 3. A kind of metal bell. 
W + 4. An article; an item. 
m J r 3. Thin treacle. 

3. An Arab ship. 

JOT - 3. A cupboard. 

$ff»4 The pomegranate tree. 
r*r#r 4 3. Retinue; suite. 

= 5 ^ A crowd; a swarm. 
m 3. Heat 
Slime. 

#4 A knob of brass. 

tfa 3. An outcry ; a clamour. 

BT'T A pendulous head of grain. 


The Feminines in vr are the two following , 

4T TRT 4 3. A string of small bells, vff 3. A tongue. 


The following Nouns in *r are Feminine. 


*3 


rT 

& 


rw 3. A sum. 

+ 3. A wound. 

+ 3. liisk; hazard. 
'‘FTR’ 3. A lady of rank. 
HrfH fn. Vehemence, » 
TOT 3. Shame. 

WT 3. The world. 


srr 

m 


3. A graft. 

fn. 4 S, A par. part of 
a hooqqu. 

3. A bridle. 

«T?fnT An almond tree, 

Kffif 4 . 4. Epidemic disuse. 


9 


<RT qrnr 4* 3. Self-collecteduess. 





a, 3b 3 , 
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4 4'. An eel. 

: OT 3, The west. 
cfRnT-f 3. Treating with re¬ 
spect. 

i^OT A chain bow. 

2TJT 3. The least space. 
spFW Opium. 

^-pOT 3. 4. Instruction. 
§^jfq3. 4. Sense of honour. 
#(friph A campaign. 

?T&TtJT + 3. A portion. 


* 


®L 


Z 

On 


arfT 


jpapr The office of regie 1 
*fr?nT 3.4. Anintoxicatingpre^ 
paration. 
rif Spruceness. 

OT + 3. A beast’s or bird’s tail. 

3. A running. 
g4OT+3* Determination. 

JOT A season. 

*OT 3* An embrace. 

TOT 3. 4. A sort of centipede,. 


The following Nouns in q are Feminine , in addition to 
several which generally take i for n*, though, as these are 
all of the 4 th Declension , the latter would seem to he the 
original and correct form. 


*3 

?r 

3 


5? 


A kind of snake. 

A kind of snake. 

%ppr 3. Paste in the form of 
worms. 

Pl^r Katie; family. 
qOT A ravine. 

cpjsK'PT Mutual aiding in agri¬ 
cultural labours. 


*TPT 3. 4. A wild outcry. 
5pf JTfir A branch. 

*OTT Cream. 

% Gold or silver lace. 

# qpf A term in golf. 

3* Blessedness. 


The following Nouns in x are Feminine. 


A par. unlucky day. 
5T^-rS. 4. fn. A brickbat. 
j^p^The skimming of the sur¬ 
face of the water by a stone, &c. 
zqft+S. A butt with the horns. 
+ 3. A stumbling. 


^*SfT5C 3. A belch. 
«TfT$T rufti. A carpet. 
iTr^T A cake of bread. 
j|i«FT V par. tree. 

3RT 3. 4. Wooh 
far°T^T 3. 4. Texture. 




m 




Z 

d 


n 

% 


Ight fleecy clouds. 

A kind of gourd, 
q r^nC Sheltering, as a bird her 
young. 

TOT -f 4. A chronicle. 

^ETOT 3. Sugar. 

JIT 3. 4. Horse itch. 

SFfOTrjT The Indian potato. 
zflij t A water vessel. 

\ST3rfT* A steep slope. 

^pfJT A par. plant. 
rpTT A par. shrub. 
mK 3. 4. A snare; a net. 
*TRT 3. 4. A wedge, 
vsfr fm. Brocade. 
iffSTt Sight. 

PT5TT 4- 3. Red saffron. 

ST A ridiculing. 

TOT The body of a village. 

?fT A ferry-boat. 

<KTffT Failure in duty. 

SfiTdT -f 4. Scissors. 

<<TOTT 3.4. Regard. 

g*idT A par. plant. 

qpTT 3. 4. A. large flat stone. 

cfT The brink. 

3KTT4 3* Constitution of mind. 
^TdT A sheet.. 
tsT A par. plant. 

TOTT 3. The highest law court. 
ti?T Rubbish. 

H'ffT A pomegranate tree. 

;fdT mf. 3. 4. An art. 


4 


*rr 


m 


TO 


<SL 


qT Way ; style. 
gfTqr 4- 3. A stone splinter, 
TOTTO 4 3. Intelligence. 

SfffiT 4 3. AMahomedantomb. 
^FC 3. The loins. 

3OTC Intelligence. 

3TTO 3. fm. A par. gold coin. 
*TTFC -t 3. Rivalling. 

|TO A par. play. 

Complement. 

9pT Satisfaction. 

TOK 3. 4. A drill-plough. 
<3TOC 3. 4. Age. 
dTTOC A par. plant. 
fSTTOT Abundance of good things. 
OTT A fringe. 

THC A wedge. 

THT The silk-cotton tree. 

50T 3. 4. A shower of rain. 
TRT3*4. Deficiency; a moth. 
cT^RT A moth. 

iflTfHC m. A par. ornament. 
flTT An alligator. 

fm. 3. 4. The heyday. 

3. 4. A wave. 

#ffT 3. A far. gold coin, 

TOC A goad. 

STTOC Need, 

3«KfT 3. 4. A crying out. 
fTOfiTC Hunting. 

A squirrel, 

TOR’ 3. 4. A warehouse, 

*TIT 4 3. A flint. 
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or 4 - 4. Forced 


*qfFC + 3. A crow-bar! 
t~ k'C + 3. Strength. 

3. Indurated head of a boil. 


<SL 



ffltflT Receding, 


ierff^T A travelling company of 

rfT 

*trt Young green grass. 


ants. 

srr 

^vsfpr 3. 4. Trousers. 

* 

Distress. 


qsfRT + 3- A shoe. 


tfTOC Snuff. 

sir 

3. An unprofitable trip. 


fqT^lT Care. 

rr 

3. 4. A sort of dagger. 


i^FPC Lustre, 

*r 

qrsrr 3. 4. A bullock's saddle 

m 

or <dt^ Rice and milk. 


girth. 

*IT 

mzrm n£ A large umbrella. 

3T 

^p 3 *jT'a 4 . A par. kind of snake. 


SfPTlT A grant of land. 

?rr 

3 TC 3. A wire. 

=ff 

3 . A crack; a chink. 


*Tonr3. 4. fn. A three-stringed 


«T#C A little chain. 


guitar. 

fr 

JPC A buttock. 

ST 

3. 4 , The bunch of a 

<hT 

qffr Returning. 


cameh 

fr 

The coriander tree. 


tITC+3. The edge of a weapon. 


^TTSFffT Special cucumbers. 

qr 

;rqpC Noon. 


A picture. 


fOTPC A coating of pitch. 

PH 

WRfPC The lime tree. 

iff 

mfc The height of a vessel. 

5TT 

57tC A vein. 

JTT 

TXWt, 3. 4. A kind of blun¬ 


Harare A fault. 


derbuss. 

«r 

PftfC A well. 

iTf 

*cqp^Love; affection. 

ST 

Remainder. 


Jgq-RT or WIX A kind of snake. 


#3^C 3. 4. A par. tree. 

tr 

Contesting. 


§JT A leak. 


4IT 3. 4. The afterbirth. 


JpT A par. pulse. 


fOTC A clump of bamboos. 

VT 

tjC End of a cart’s shaft. 


SplTY Neighbouring villages (to 

7 

<*\ 

?PPC Deficiency. 


a town.) 

1 

Patience. 


rR/TIT or fffift; 3.4. A sword. 


JTjC 3. 4. Write mould. 


?f«rr^ 3. 4. Coarse broad tape, 


PT + 4. Permeablenesfr. 


dHRT A circular course. 


gr^jC Wild jasmine. 


StSTf 3. 4. Trousers. 


A par. plant. 
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0. A kind of pulse, 

A confused spoiled state* 
arf«C Popular commotion. 

#C Satiety. 

&T A pot belly. 

§T Delay. 

9T A guava tree. 

Edge; verge. 
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5r 

I 

# 

?r 

tr 

If 


<sl 


$PC Birds’ dung*. 

A scimitar. 

A par. flower shrub. 
'^T'C 3. 4, The edge, 
ffc The jujube tree. 

^PC A pat*, earthen vessel. 
fRT Earth deposited by torrents 


7 r he following Nouns in v are Feminine . 






5f 


'WeT *f 3. Wisdom, 

2T3ivr Carelessness. 

f mu The will of God. 
TO# A term at cards. 

or 5^ A kind of paper 

kite. 

3. A copy. 

' r TP3R'eT Leisure to sit down. 
3T3T# 3. 4. A device, 

4 3. Furbishing. 

3. 4. Emptiness. 

TO# A kind of touch-stone. 

The hole at marbles. 
vsTW A plough-share, 
vspp* Harmony of measures. 

A trick. 

TO# 3 The armpit. 

W fn. Imposture. 

3"^# 4. An assault. 

PTO# Drawback. 

### 3. 4. A stage Of a jour*? 

ney. # 

W# or vjnjFt A par. tree. 


iT ^TtT^ Slaughter. 

^ A share of produce. 

3* 8T^5Tte5T Interchanging. 

STIC# Admonition, 

A bog, 

*?TTO Disorder, 

# fsTOTO A third of the produce. 
4 3RTTO A par. plant. 

3. 4. A smart sounding 

slap. 

TOjTTO A season of danger, 

*T 3K*TOT ,r f 3. Exhaustion. 

#TO# Muslin. 

** One’s turn for a year’s 

enjoyment of an office. 

■QT && Shooting* pain, 

V 3. 4. Lying on 0110 side. 
’F^lcT 3. 4. Harvest time. 

4 4. Decision, 
i 4, One s proper place, 

^ Hif# 4 4. Exercise. 
a Tr W 4 3. A par. tree. 

W W 3.4. A bullock water-skim 





sW Custom. 

Stoppage. 

3. 4. Clamour. 

3. 4. A swivel. 

JTSrrtf Power. 

gfjeT 3. 4. A basket used ai 
marriages. 

57^ 3. 4. A shield. 

A small embankment 
-*qf77 The house lizard. 

Velvet. 

0. A horse’s mane. 

Sfr -r re 4 3. Union for prepar¬ 
ing the soil for burning. 

4 4. A wall. 

3. 4. A shawl. 

3. 4. A torch. 


ST 73T5T Bark. 

% A large iron boiler. 

The hole at trapstick. 

3. A wife. 

4 4. The pin in a camel’s 
nose. 

Difficulty. 

ajt *TT5tr?f^ Vexatious tending. 

# ^fT?T A cleft. 

$ff STR* 4- 3. Lustre ; glass. 

IT SfTPrr^ 3. 4. A par. creeping 

plant. 

gt #T?T 4 3. Looseness, 
oft gfpffr^ 4 3. Taking up rice for 
transplanting. 


% 

m 


,§L 


aitffa 4 4. Sour gruel. 

JTTcfiW A medley. 

Gathering in money. 
#?r5rr^ 4- 3. Looking after. 
?f?3jrc* Collection of the rev¬ 
enue. 

Hire of tending cattle, 
jp* Clamour. 

A fire-place. 

A horse cloth. 
v(P> 3. 4. Stupefaction. 

3. 4. Astonishment. 
TfOT A pellet bow. 
j*r Deceitful speech. 

3. 4. A sign. 

Abundance. 

A kind of toad. 

£•?$■ A part of a coin with the 
stamp effaced. 

A term at dice. 

A half share. 
gvT Mixture. 

Abundance. 

Rudeness. 

Oppression, 
fn. A creeping plant, 
mf. Porterage. 

r A hostage ; nf. Moisture, 

f mf. A par. plant. 

IT?* A cavity in a tree. 

- arn?l^ Yellow amaranth, 
f tfitcT A sheet of paper. 
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'lowing Nouns in besides words in qfo, &c 
Feminine . 


§L 


di 

3R# ov JR 4 3. The arms in 


OTRl'I Hostile ravages. 


the position they are in when 

2 T 

4PZH A rough-dug well. 


embracing. 

?rr 

Mild sunshine. 

4 

OT 1- 4. Taste. 

w 

4 R 3. Running. 

V 

3?rOT Reclining. 

qr 

4 f? 3. A boat. 


J4OT 3. A wooden shoe. 


cRH A tent-rope. 

2 " 

aqtOT Inclined plane at a draw- 

*rr 

JTPT 3. 4. Guile. 


well. 

c*T 

Rk 3. 4. A hag. 


OT Giddiness. 

<TT 

4R 4 3. A fathom. 

•T 

JOT The day of full moon. 


m 4 3. Cat-gut. 

t 

OT4- A line of men, &c. 

i?r 

fk 4 3, Spirit, earnest desire* 


3KTOT A par. tree. 


#T or OT 3. 4. Pitiful moan- 


JOT 3. A kind of sacred grass. 


ings. 


*iTOT 3. A well with steps. 

S?f 

3. Simplicity. 


^OT fm. A frequenting. 

* 

A daughter. 


4 OT 3, 4. Great abundance. 


3. 4. An embrace. 

<ar 

OT 4- 3. Wool. 

£ 

OT A trick. 


4 OT 3 A certain nukshutru. 

3T 

s4 3.4. A hoard, a deposit. 

SP 

gOT 3. A thread of cocoa yarn. 

% 

^4 4- 3. A par. kind of fish. 

4T 

3 OT Red ochre. 

* 

^4 3. Gravel. 

srr 

Pomp. 


fk 3. 4. A small roll of flour, 

srr 

4- 3. A cocoanut shell 


&c. 


ladle. 

K 

OT 3. The east. 

Os 


The following Nouns 

in 

3T are Feminine . 


A quiver. 

¥ 

J4T Sacrificial grass. 


FT qrf^r A complaint. 


The following Nouns in *r are Feminine . 

*Tf JOT 3. A promise, ,- 

<T 3 TiTf4 The state of being splendidly fitted up. 
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nr 

srr 

€T 

«T 


The following Nouns in 0 arc Feminine. 

&TTO fm. Spite. 

p 4 , a par. implement. 

<T 4. Poppy seed. 

TO Los* in trade. 

>TTO Brushwood for burning. 

4 TO Bits of cjhopped straw. 


<SL 


TO3. 4. A tile. 

*f5TvRT 3. A thing. 

TOW Demolition. 

JPEF Lamp-black. 

jjTO A 3, A blind tumour. 

4. Spite. 

gfTO 3. A par. esculent vege¬ 
table. 

s^TO 3. The hole for the tent pole. 
f*rrqjTO Recommendation. 

TO 3. 4.The serum of a wound. 
eTffTO 3.4. Satin. 

TOFTO 3. 4. A royal court. 

4TO 3. Day of the full moon, 
fjpfprer Groundjfor raising grain 
in the hot season. 
fffTO 3. Cold spray. 
f4^TO fm. and P3TTO 3. A 
nauseating. 

3T*F0 The axletree of a cart. 

3TO 3. The udder. 
fpCTjrer A petition. 

?efJTH Sourness. 
fjjapFT Sweetness. 

5TO 4 4. An obstinate dry 
cough. 


jjTOR The marvel of Peru. 

3 . 4. Husks, &c. of rice. 
gTO 3. 4, Handsomeness. 
c*rrflTf 3. 4. An order. 

CTO A 3. Thirst. 

TO A heap. 

xfqrTO 3. 4. A breastplate, 
pfjTITf 3. 4. A hereditary office. 
5TO 3.4. A par. rakshusee, 

3. 4. Obeisance. 

TO Shag. 

[TOTO A small kind of raisin. 
TRT Huff, offence. 

JTTOR Defect 
tl WftTvT Persuading, 

^fr Hfafre Harassing, worrying. 
grfflTf 3,4. A questioning. 

A side of the body. 

TO The bandicofce rat. 

A large coffer. 

<F 3 TO Open investigation. 
rpEf 3. 4. Instigation to evil. 

TO 3. 4, A crucible. 

3. 4. A dry cough. 

TO 4 A thronging, 
ifef 4 * 4, A town gate. 

TTO Manner. 

^ 3. Spray. 

TOfcT The beginning of the fair 
season. 

TO A par. plant. 

TO 3, 4. Earnest desire. 


RT 


TO 3. 4. r The iron part of a koolwa. 
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The following Nouns in & are Feminine. 


<SL 


3fT f 3, Conjecture. 

Degenerate times. 
Exuberance. 

4^3^ A loose Heap. 

JfT^SHr A variegated quilt. 

^TUSffsr The highest joint of 
dzhondula. 

Starch. 

A first, ploughing. 
qr?r^ A state of confusion. 
q?cfar Unbuilt ground in a vil- 
lage. 

*jpj; Anooring. 
stjjs? ,-p & The hole at mar¬ 
bles. 

*ap 3 tjss* Litter, lumber. 

Bfjpo _p 3, A bar to fasten a 
door. 

rfifss Abundance. 

^r57xfszr A par. disease. 

2Tf3£'A flux. 

4TJP55 Imposture. 

^4C3TS5‘ A falling down from 
exhaustion. 

Iflpr A par. corn-weed. 

Refuse, dregs. 
vfRj's: 3. 4. Goatskin, 
q ^35* A ravine- 
qnja? A bat. 

*T ufx Waste in fusing metals. 

$r A 3* A hot blast of air. 

€ J7;£T Rice broken in husking. 

5T %8’SS A ravine. 


ffTO 1 A par. disease. 

TRsr Padrie-root tree. 

Tff^rss* The iron ring of a mallet, 
cf 3. 4, A double bullock- 

sack. 

rf and Yellow orpi- 

ment 

Z 4- 4. A sort of hoe. 

sRTS? and ^^33 Constant wear. 
q Prodigality. 

<T \3rgS’ Saturation with rain. 

^q-sr A sandal, 
qr A par. tree. 

The betel-nut tree. 
WdCb^The custard-apple tree. 
A par. tree. 

sr The circlet put on the 

head to sustain a pitcher. 
rffUTSE Botheration. 

A pigeon house. 

•ffasy Misty and rainy weather. 
*T WS? A fit of coughing. 

TRT^ A copious falling of flo w¬ 
ers, &c. 

fTW Empty-eared rice. 

It $npr Qualmishness. 

4T jpr<z + 3. Poison. 

Cholera morbus. 

HH^s The eocoanut tree. 
f^TZr Incoherent speech. 
n (better sftaf) A line. 

Mischievous tricks. 
SK’sptoS A moaning. 


10 
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gqar A meagre child- 
The combings of hair. 

Pf^oS A clarified liquor. ^ 

qror Snake-gourd, 
tffass Vertigo. 

ftp** and fiar 4 4. Whistling. 

Herbage. 

A par. dish. 

A second crop of small- BT 

pox. 

qxcrr^ssr A mason’s level. 3T 

WWZ and Mixture, 

if far A blast of hot air. SH* 

ag sjfa: A false accusation. 

The morning. 

xffsy A long narrow building. *ST 

5 fT *3^ A thicket. 
vgT Split or broken pulse, 

dr A kind of rice. ^ 

tqrj- tffsr A pile of cow-dung for ITT 

burning. ^ 

o5 The prow of a vessel. % 

Tpcdpar A 3. A mortar. ^ 

qc A stone fence roiuid a 

well. ** 

q^f vrss A slip or shred. t 

qf Neglect. ^ 

qr ^far-p3. A horse's mane. 3? 

^pqrar + 3 . A par. kind of toy. 

A kind of cupboard in a <ff 
boat. JT 

^JPTT^ A kind of rice. 2 

A porcupine. % 

^ zy# 4 8 . Resin. 


<SL 


Discrepance. 
vST^r 4 3. Saliva. 

5fl3T Depreciation of currency. 

A par. kind of web 
Jdr 55 A par. kind of web. 

^Pdsr The new com. 

%qr oS A par. flower shrub. 

A kind of moss. 

SttSS 3. A school, 
qfptffar A cymbal. 
h$\ss A par. plant, 
fdftsr A par. kind of web. 
pTtfrss The begging of a Brah* ; 
man to enable him to perform 
his moonj. 

3 t?ff 5 zr 3. 4. A holt. 

3TT2T^ The tucked-in end of a 
garment. 

*;ftar Indigo. 

3qf^ Earnings. 

efts: The rise of the tide. 

%SS Profusion. 

q& A small fence round a 
yard, &c. 
efrr^r A par. dish. 

Abundance. 

*%35 3. A season; a par. time* 
HT^ar Moist soil over a rock. 
f^STSE The peg at the yoke-end. 
spKSE A par. flower tree. 

A par. parasitical plant, 
and Bathing. 

-^se The palms hollowed to 
contain a liquid. 
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l 

1 


Sfr^* A par. tree. 

War Gum Arabic tree, 
iffsr -f 4. A pillow-case. 


rf^Jr^r Hire For tending 
# #fszr Wear arid tear. 

$r* Suspicion. 

% lifer A par. flower tree. 
|©£ A clamorous stir. 


<SL 


TABLE OF SUBSTANTIVES, 

Nouns are 


1. Common, or 

Proper; 

as, JfFTfT ran. A man. 1 

as, tT*T m. The god Ram. 

n. A lamb, j 

<CDTf m. A man's name. 

2. Simple, or 

Compound ; 

as, fpT m. A father. 

as, a?rsfapr ra. Parents. 

'■H’rr f. A mother. 

N. B. This word nifty have in tho Plural. 

n. 

3. Primitive, or 

Derivative; 

as, ssf^t n. Gold. 1 

as, #TPC m. A Goldsmith. 

u. Brass. | 

--;... 

3TO1T m. A Brazier. 


TABLE OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 

Compound Substantives are divided by Native Grammari¬ 
ans into the six following Classes . 


This comprehends the five following varieties of 
Compounds. 

2nd—of the 1st and 4th Cases; 
as, 

A war post. 


1st.—of the 1st and 3rd Cases ; 
as, 3 rk tfivspfr, 

Measuring by rule. 
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the 1st and 5th Cases; 

4th—of 

the 1st and 6th Casc^ 

—-''as, ^Ci7Rr=r ■ffT 

^fwr, 

as, i 

sjrfsrr ‘■rCt, qowr. 

A dread of thieves. 

A house-holder. 

5th—of the 1st and 7 th Cases ; 
as, Kpfa wc 7 

Letters in sand. 

11. ftTOTTO; as, 

III. 4MW#5W; as, 

IV. ^i}v-TRW ; aa> 

qkrr qrsafrsrr 

aranft jur JTTfT, 

wmrfac, 


rfijflsr, 

traitirc, 

A kind of cruet. 

Curds and rice. 

A pole cat. 

V. srprfW; as, 

1 

VI. xzmw, 

srrcr »rr?=r srra, 

Which is of two kinds. 

ft nwifr, 

as, 

OTIVTCifirU; as, 

Three-edged, 

imr arrfn 

tter a?rr®r mfr, f 

ft 

%BTTrni?, 


The mother & child. 

Shawl & turban. 


TABLE OF DERIVATIVE NOUNS. 


Nouns are derived 


From other Nouns. 

Terminations. | Primitives, | Derivatives, j 

'V~ 

1. Agents. 


m. f. 

m < 

qpft 

A sinner. 

M.S. i C°r 

qrqpq 

A sinner. 

M.s. ssrr tkH 

T5T 


A jeweller. 

M.H. jjk JirffT 

nsra# 

rVT^rc 

A cutler. 

m.h. iT'C Jrfrn 



A saddler. 

M. a^-fr wfrt 

W 

jsrrcr 

An image-dresser 

M. wrfr 



A husbandman. 

M. 3RT 3Td>T 

ark 

37k^frc 

A villager. 

M. pTft 



A kokunee. 

h. <r(T qrfw 

w 

g$teuc 

A soobhedar. 

H. JR- 4ft°r 



A farrier. 

H. ^rcsr qm 

<rvi 

wrrsrr 

A. milkman. 

M. tjrawfr 

3T Z 

^rzraf 

A guide. 

M. *TR - 

irr^r 

Jir^hfR 

A coachman 
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2. Objects or Subjects. 




f. 




t 


Htnfr 

Money changing. 

# 

iriv* 


A patelsbip. 

firfr 



Slavery. 


#«r 

Bl^srnr 

Blackguardism. 


From Adjectives, and arc called Abstract Nouns. 


Terminations. 

j Primitives. 

| Derivatives. 

i 

tpqr n. M. 



Goodness. 

qvrr m. M. 



Badness. 

rrr f. S. 


ec^Tcfr 

Truth. 

H n. S. 

7ffr 


Yellowness. 

* n. S. 

srffercr 


Excess. 

f. H. 

HT 


Obstinacy. 

r f. h. 

4? 

wr 

Coldness. 

i 

fJtrr 

dtr^rcr 

Youth. 


From Verbs, and are called Verbal Nouns. 


qpC c. M. 
trrpcr c. M. 
trfr f. M. 

3* in. S. 

c. S. 
apT n. s. 
n. S. 

f. s. 

sf n. S. 

?! n. S. 

^ n, S. 


35T(or f S.) 


A doer. 


^r°7Tcr<W 

A doer. 


5KTnr 

An acting. 



A causer. 


<fr ^ 

An agent. 


tom 

A cause. 



An instrument-.' 


tar 

An acting. 



An object. 


frsr 

An act. 

ipTforJirS.) 

IJTPT 

The act of going. 


ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives in MuraifAee are not attended with any pe¬ 
culiar difficulties. 

1st. Many adjectives have separate terminations for 













































Ufadtfyrce genders ; these are always, for the singula 
f. and if n. and, for the plural, <r ra. m f. ai 
n. as, nwsr, ^pi#, ^rr# sing, and pi. 

good. 

These adjectives have only two cases; the nominative, 
as above, and another case, which may he called the ob¬ 
lique case, and which is put before all the oblique cases 
of nouns. It is, for all genders, numbers, and oblique 
cases, the same; viz. m or <t; as, ^brwr, or snip?, both in 
common use: but the former is the more common in the 
Dukhun ; thus they say, ? arr nsur or wr n®* kttotst S' Give 
this to that good man. All other adjectives are indecli¬ 
nable. Hfflr having for name, has vrffer for its nominative 
feminine, and *r?r one, in the oblique case, often assumes 
the same terminations as adjectives in sir. When the noun 
is not expressed, the adjective is declined like a noun ; 
as sit usurers'. 

2nd. Adjectives in .Muraihee have not properly any de¬ 
grees of comparison. The only change that takes place 
is on the noun which is the object of comparison, which 
is put in the fifth case, that is, it has fyr or Tar affixed, and, 
in the superlative, the ®IRT or of the 7th case: thus, ffidw 
means good; or mpferi ^biw means, better than that; 
and tnfityt mto, trir*#, means, best of all. 

To express equality sro, <rw, &c- are used, with the ob¬ 
lique case; os, #T fserr he is equal to you. Simple su¬ 
periority is expressed by aifinr with the ablative ; as, ? arr- 
syr aihr* ®i(t this thing is superior to that. Inferiority is 
expressed by as, ar arr^yr strife, thou art inferior to him . 
A small degree of inferiority is expressed by adding the 
termination or or nr-ht-h to an adjective ; as, $;f»W black¬ 
ish, differsomewhat. 
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table 


The terminations generally made use of to 
ion of adjectives will appear from the following 


§L 


TABLE OF ADJECTIVES* 

Adjectives are 


Derived from MuraMee Nouns 

or Adverbs. 

Terminations. 

Primitives 

Derivatives. 


X 



K61amee. 


stiff 

NKTR 

Interior. 


V[oZ 


Filthy. 


fr? 


Lean. 


*TRr 

aTFTCrrar 

A bawd. 

#c 


^fasnr 

Quarrelsome. 

arc 

#RT 

<tf5nrrr 

Deep. 




Waterisln 




Household. 

z 

H 


Highish. 

qr 

<rNr 

iimz 

Five-fold. 

*T^' 

far 

>TfZi 

Only filling t he s tomach. 

*rr 

*nw 

*rraw 

Womanish. 

eyr-cff-S- 



Belonging to that place. 

?27 

TFT 

ffto ~ 

Belonging to a desert. 

qiT 

HftqFir 

BitfafTC 

Cheapish. 

b 



Having sight. 

wc 



Blackish. 

bhSt-% 

WR 

^fTTOT 

Littleish. 

Derived from Verbs* 


j 

'■jtfoiR 

Fit for burning. 

f'f 


%asr$ 

Frolicksome. 

XX 

W-Ft 

m#r 

Built. 

^r-^T-% 

Jtnc°r 

W3RT 

Given to beating. 

7Z or qr 


or ^ 

Washed. 

»cr-0-t 

^f$r°r 

mmr ■ 

Itch-producing. 

























Terminations. 

Primitives. 

Derivatives. 


m 

SjNr 

m 

#n£r 

srp 

cnfr* | 

t*rff 

jTfrTTPiT-orr-ot 

Sleepy. 

Expensive. 

Of an angry disposi¬ 
tion. 

Mischievous. 

Wise. 

Rich. 

Very poor. 

Suwskm forms of Adjectives used in Mura/Aee. 



wrrariv 

Merciful. 


aiR< 

srrqr'hvr 

Joyful 


tri 

tffW 

Wrathful. 

i 



Covetous. 



f 

Possessed of good qua¬ 

¥ 

r* 


lities. 


t 

?nwr 

Possessed of many good 


srcr -j 

wjffcr 

qualities,- 

iflFI 

jfe 

JTOTR 

Intelligent. 




Rich. 


ip 


United with water. 

fer 

iTSfa 

srsHPr 

That should be seen. 

n 

TOT 

§i)fcr 

That shd. be nourished. 

to 

XRTfSr 

TOfSTfffT 

Giving light. 


T* 


Having a son. 


T-G 


Painful. 



sfPTfFTfl 

Enraged* 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


The Cardinal numbers, in the Muratf/iee, being attend¬ 
ed with considerable difficulties, require to be more fully 
drawn out than would otherwise be necessary. Every 
tiling, however, requisite to be known respecting num¬ 
bers may be gathered from the following tables : 
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1 st. —Cardiml Numbers. 



34 ta orfer. 

2 t #r. 

35 t\ qom 

3 ^ fR. 

36 \\ ?T#fO. 

4 8 OTC. 

37 t'* eRtrer, era-fra. 

5 \ qN-. 

38 ?/ areifro, arafro- 

6 \ o?r, or. 

39 tV 'Tf°r ; Tr4JfT. 

7 '•s onr. 

40 go 'qMrer,’qrsr, frr®. 

S l •*?(•*. 

41 8V 'r^r^ftr. 

9 "> os, w. 

42 8» torao. 

io srcr. 

43 8t =NRTO. 

11 IA s r<MT. 

44 88 '-sroif^Rfn, 

12 qrer. 

45 8^, q%ORro. 

13 ^ ter. 

46 8^ tranter. 

14 va ^rt, %r?T. 

47 e^sjegf^r^. 

15 toer, qvrr. 

48 8<: MltRRT. 

16 #zt. 

49 8V q-prwnrj^Tfr 

17 vserqr. 

50 i^o qsrrer. 

18'V ®Rer. 

51 w q-qrRvr. 

19 qqr"Tra. 

52 \v qreo. 

20 so frer. 

53 Vt tqer. 

21 

54 K8 %q5f, ffTvT. 

22 qrqter, t?rer. 

55 V* fcriW. 

23 ttlqrcr. 

56 sqq. 

24 ’floo, os%o. 

57 t-a oemsT- 

25 «>h T^rfrer. 

58 \£ sT5T4vr. 

26 trsfrer. 

59 trqr«W. 

27 \a ercn%r. 

*60 v° OR. 

28 '</, aTSRW. 

«i ^rrqroE. 

29 ^"TOrO. 

62 \'i qrosr. 

30 3o trer. 

68 t, \ %ei5. 

31 tv <r*fre. 

64 ^8 W4SV Itoe 

32 tt q=fra. 

65 %S qtos. 

33 k.\ later, 

66 ^ OTOE. 
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71 

72 *ir?^rc. 

73 o». j wrrrfR. 

74 vse %=?r?^c, 

75 'sv tr%?irr. 

76 ^ OTTtR', Sr?tfr. 

77 '.3« ^iwm^rc, w%r?rc 

78 '■s^ , STlr^FC. 

79 'sV >JJ'TCW- 
6 0 C ? 

81 i\ <rwiq#, <rwfc 5 if. 

82 <!V «##., .. 

83 i\ strrcprr, sro#; 

84 c>i toiW 

85 C\ i N%rr. 

86 r.\ srPt-Sf. 

87 <:v, J3RJPT3jT. 

88 U » 75 f#f- 

2nd.- 

1st v &c. 

2nd a. f?rcr-fr< Sc¬ 
al’d \ Rrtorr-fr-^: &c. 

4th a ^r-#-* f r, &c. 

3rd .— 

i 
i 
I 

I i 
H 
H 


•II- 

•111 

VI 

VII' 

VIII' 


7R 

Sr - 

qTOT. 

H5fT-3?r-^ fee. 

ff«r- 

lurnKFf. 


88 VS 

89 ^ k 

90 ^<r. 

91 

9*2 ^ 

93 <j| 

94 ^%qF°TT. 

95 

96 ^n<^FT. 

97 

98 \l WfuoT?. 

99 %*> ^s#wrf 4 

100 \oo 3T*TC 

101 \°K. ^TtRir, <T3R% *T¥- 

102 \a% pRT% f W# fff- 
200 ^oo cjfa%. 

300 » Cr%.. 

500 Koo 

1000 \oo o pflT, 

loooo \oooo ^\w^rc t 

100000 \oooo^w,^, 

ioooooo \o©pooo^OT?sr, mm. 

10000000 \ooooooo cffc, £r$. 

-Ordinal Numbers . 

5 th K &c. 

6 th \ &c. 

7th \» tfPrRr-%~t &c. 

8th /, 

Fractional Numbers . 

2| *u* *sjnfW. 

2§ Hli* 


2} 

3* 

3* 

3| 


^lll* 

\\' 

HI* 

siH* 


gr#^riT. 









ference to other fractional parts of numbe 
the common way of expressing them is, 
w, &c. 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns in Mura£/tee may be divided into the same 
classes as in English, and the purposes they serve in this 
language correspond to those they serve in our own. 

The MuralAas, however, have no personal pronoun of 
the third person. In its stead they generally use the ad¬ 
jective pronoun ar,#,*h which then must be translated, 
“ he, she, it,” instead of “that.” ^r, t, means rather 
“what” or “whatever” than “who, which,” and would 
therefore seem to be rather a compound than a simple 
relative pronoun, according to our ideas of Grammar; 
thus Ot mm ^ “ Give the penknife to the man 

that comes for it;” literally, “ Whatever man shall come, 
to that man give the penknife.” Rut in this sentence 
mm “Give it to him whose it is,” (to whom it be- 
longsj # may be translated so as to correspond to the 
simple relative “ who, which.” Pronouns generally have 
the objective case the same as the dative ; rarely, though 
sometimes, the same as the nominative. The adjective 
and relative pronouns make no difference, on account of 
gender, in the oblique cases in the plural, and none in 
those of the masculine and neuter singular, 

PER S ON A h P IVON OUNS, 

Singular . I. Plural 

i #r r. mm We. 

a uf or ^rf By me. By ua. 

UUf or Against me. 

Me (joined to another word.) sfUgf, 
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To me. 

From me. 

Than mo. 

Jfrar, W, Jrrar, &c- Of me (or) my (or) mine. 


-@L 


*T5ra?«4, Jtrlfsmf 

Singular. 

i ^ 

»£or FTT 
5 # or pW 
§51 

pT or p3T 

pq^i 

pr, pr, p, &c, 


In me. 

f Thou . 

Thou. 

By thee. 

Against thee. 

Thee (joined to another word.) 
To thee. 

From theew 
Than thee. 

Thine, thy, or, of thee. 

In thee. 


mm or s 

^fwn^fr. 

®rnpmi. 

sTrwr, «ir*rfr, *Tr#> 
erwrer, 

Plural . 

Ye. 

Jfjf By you. 

jror. 

IP- 

|^p3T or gw*f. 

g^rTOF. 

pirWr. 

p*rr, prt, f#- 
prtfr, ptw£. 


A D.TECJTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The adjective pronouns can be used both adjectively 
and substantively. %t r fr, f, This t 
adjedively :— 

Sing. m. f. n. 


Norn. 

Obi. Case, 


fT 

m 


it 

vr 


% 


Plur. in. 

X 

vr 


f. 

srr 

vr 


n. 

vr. 


Sing. m. and n. 

v^r-%1 Wt ; 

*:% vrei-^rr •, 


to , to , to ; 

tost, ; 


Substantively 

Sing. f. 

3rd Case, 
r^y tft, ft 3 * v 

3*r#; 
4th Case, 
fW, w, w^r; 
f Wi v; 


Plur. common. 

TOr, vrtr, ifft. 

vTur-^r, frrer, sir siif. 


TO, TO,TO, TO,. 
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5tli Case, 
fSTCrep, t'TTHfT; 


ufarhk, stfarnyr. 
msrcr^fr. 

6th Case, 

urer-ft, &c. wrar,&c. r^tr-fr, rf*rr,&c. itkr-kr, Kthrr 
7th Case. 

irk, §rk, m %; irk, tk, *spR#f *rk, srk, wt. 
m, fr, That; used Adjeclively :— 


<SL 



Sing, m. 

l 

n. 

Plur. m. 

f. 

n. 

Norn. 

fr 

fr 



sm 

fr. 

Obi. Case, 

m 

m 

^r, 



m: 

#, ; 

tr r t, Who 

ox what; Adjeclively 



•v •*?' ; ■ "tv' 

Sing. m. 

f. 

n. 

Plur. in. 

l 

:n. 

Nom. 

# 

# 

*, 

% 

m 

iff. 

Obi. Case, 

m 

m 

m, 

^rr 

«*rr 

w. 


These two pronouns may be used substantively, and 
inflected in the same manner as ?r, fr, t, by substituting 
wr tsrr for the masculine and neuter, and fr and fr for the 
feminine, respectively, in the place of ®r or *rr, and fr or sr. 

The Inter. Pronoun ^r°r, Who, is thus declined:— 

1st '¥f°r; #T. 

3rd fikf, ff»r; smi. 

4th €r°ir, ; #>rr, ^oTkr. 

5th ^riwr; ifmrrtpT. 

6 th wcmr, &c. fnvrur, &c. 

7th fmk, ftwk. fkm, ffimw. 

Of the other Adjective Pronouns the folloiving are the 
most common. 

fl^rar frk Which? w fr% Whoever. 

#rar%k^ Any one. f *rfr Whatever. 

Wt What. rarc^r-fT As many as. 


WIN£77^ 
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as** 



rfr So many, rant! tc Soi 

it, ike. So many. ut All. 


Some. 

All. 


Someone. »Tra^r-^f,&c. Own. 


MURAT/iEE VERBS. 


Murat/tee verba may be divided into six classes. First, 
substantive verbs, some of which denote bare existence ; 
as, ant, which denotes continued unbroken existence ; 
®TU”r, which denotes that the state is not unbroken, but 
merely habitual to the subject of it ; and m, which de¬ 
notes the first entrance on that state. Secondly, neuter 
verbs ; which denote a particular kind of existence ; as, 
to sit, rrsw to remain, &c. Thirdly, active intransitive 
verbs ; which denote that there is action, but that the ef¬ 
fect of that action remains with the agent; as sr# to bend 
one’s self, wr to walk, rrc'd to die, art 5 ! to escape, &c. 
This class of verbs is nearly allied to the Greek middle 
verb. These three classes of verbs agree in all important 
points in their construction, and we shall hereafter speak 
of them frequently as one, under the name of intransitive 
verbs. 

The fourth class of verbs is the active transitive, in 
which the effect of the action does not remain with the 
agent, but passes over to some extraneous, or, for the time 
being, supposed extraneous, object ; as, 3rc°T to do, urtw 
to strike or kill, to save. Many verbs in Murai/iee, 
as in English, are both transitive and intransitive : 
fireor to break ; for the Murai/tas say srr? arret rere fit# the 
tree broke of itself, and <?r -*rsr firratfr he is breaking the stick. 
Several active verbs are formed from neuters, merely by 
lengthening the first syllable in that way called by the 
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'it Grammarians goon, as in given a 

in others by a slight change, in addition, on the last 
consonant of the root; as, from usSf to escape, comes ## 
to release, &x. 

The fifth class comprehends what are called causal 
verbs. The causal verb is of frequent use in Sanskrit 
and Murariiee, and corresponds to the Hiphil of the He¬ 
brew, and other original verbs. To form a verb of this 
class in Murathee from a transitive or intransitive verb, it 
is only, in general, necessary to add 1 ? to the root of the 
verb ; as from TO°t to sit down, comes to# to make sit 
down ; and from ## to release, to cause to release. 
The bare insertion of *r, however, is peculiar to the Kokun. 
In the Dukhuti the last syllable of the root takes a short 
or the * is changed to Rr; as, from sp# is formed sfrfc#, or 
W#, to cause to do. The former of these is completely 
Duklnmee ; the latter is of a middle class, and is not 
looked on as characterizing either the Kokunee or the 
Desh dialect. Some verbs are rendered causal by adding 
*rr# to the root. As far as the construction is concern¬ 
ed, causal verbs are to be classed with transitive verbs. 

The sixth class comprehends passive verbs. There is 
undoubtedly such a thing as a passive verb occasional¬ 
ly used in Mura th®$ ; but its use is very limited, compar¬ 
ed with that of the English passive verb, and its place 
is generally supplied by intransitive verbs, or by circum¬ 
locution. 

The passive verb, when it is used, is nothing more 
than the past participle, joined to the different parts of 
the verb sr# to go; thus, m mz&f ^r#r I am being struck, 
means properly, I go struck, and uir uksrsrr ^ *rrf I have 
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released, means, I have gone released, Forfhe 
lormer of these, however, a Mura/Aa would say, #■ wr 
I am eating blows; and, for the latter, % erfl I 
have escaped. 

Moods and Tenses of Verbs . 

The Moods of the MurnMee verbs are, the Indicative, Conditional, 
Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 


Indicative Mood . 


The Tenses of the Indicative Mood are four present, seven past, and 
two future. 


1st Present Tense. 

This tense is former! by adding to the root <>Tdf, for intransitive verbs, 
and grffr, for transitive, except those which end in a vowel, as tjf I 
rise, iff ^TfTdi'I do. In the Kokun, however, the £ is scarcely ever heard, 
whereas in the Dukhun the vulgar use it even in those verbs which be¬ 
long to the intransitive class. Vorbs having ^ for the last syllable of the 
root, though transitive, take as qTiPT ffrfdT I see. 

The Present Tense is used with considerable latitude, and has the fol¬ 
lowing shades of meaning.-.-. 1st. It is used of an act which has lately 
commenced and is in a state of progression, as jft %?Tdr I am dining, 
mr you are jesting B. 71, 2.—2nd. It is applied to an act 

which was present at the particular past time referred to in the dis¬ 
course, though now long past; as, jftsf Bhoja Raja asks; i. e. 

asked at the time referred to in the discourse. N. R. This is a common 
Latin and Greek use of the Present Tense.—3rd, It denotes that the act 
is habitual to the person ; as, ffRTfe 3]r#f W M I am in the 

habit of freely giving to the poor hundreds of thousands of Rupees, S. 2, 
17.—4th. It denotes that the action is Just alrout to commence > as 
$?r ff&T 3RM *Tf3T Come, I will shew you something strange ; or, 

Come, I am going to shew you, &c. B. 1. 6—5th. An action which is 
to take place in some future time, but of tho certainty of which the writer 
or speaker gives a greater assurance by using the Present Tense; as, -Ttfl' 


misTft), 
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r/pw=r I will give you free leave to-morrow* 

from morning to evening. B. 17. 15.*—6th. An act which the 
person speaking infers from appearances is exceedingly likely to take 
place ; as a notorious robber or old offender, on being apprehended, might 
say, arRTI Npw the government will certainly ex¬ 
ecute me, tR'd’r I am a dead man.—7th. It is used, as in English 

to form a sentence containing a general maxim equally true in past, pre¬ 
sent, and future, time; as, % •*Tf'T? ? Tf TOR m RTR Tf" 

he who with his own mouth spreads abroad his own fame, is sure to 
meet with contempt. S. 3. 1. 

2nd Present Tense . 

This tense is compounded of the present participle, and the present 
tense of the verb to be, as in English. — 1st. It expresses that the action 
is in a state of progression; as, % f&ffff ^fTf he is writing; affgfr 
«Trfcf Sflfl we wait your coming. B.— 2nd. It is also used to express 
an act that was in progression at a particular past time referred to ; as, 
qf*3T% a Tltff «*Tl% TfflR he saw the birds going and com¬ 

ing. B. 84. 4.—3rd. It is used of an action which was past at the time 
referred to, to denote that the act to which it is applied continued to that 
tithe, and did not even then necessarily terminate ; as, if nfT#f RRfi' 
spJEfR 3Rfrf BTfl'tl? how long have you been performing acts of devotion 
here ? S. 20. 2. — 4th. It denotes the agent’s forwardness to perform a 
particular act; as, WfffWfiF #f ^ Spfrfa RC she is ready to lay down 
her life for him. 

3rd Present Tense , 

This is. the fet present tense (occasionally shortened a little for the 
sake of euphony) with the verb —- It does not seem to differ in .mean¬ 

ing materially from the preceding. Perhaps the distinction, if any, is 
that it is not requisite that the act. should be so uninterrupted as in the 
former instance; thus I may say, X am engaged in 

writing to-day, without being .employed in writing at that precise time, 
it would not be so correct to say ^TTsf ,?Tf RNf. But if it is wanted 
to convey the idea that I am writing at the moment, then jjjt ferffa 

12 
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ieem to be the preferable form, though it cannot be denied 
*?fif would be very proper. See B. 3, I2, where 
e||% means he is crying, viz. at this instant. In conversation the latter 
form is more frequently met with, especially in the Kokun, while in writ¬ 
ing the former is more generally used. 

4 (h Present Tense . 

This is the present participle with the present tense of the verb 
It is used to express a habit, or the usual state of the agent, as, ffT^T 
5 TtcT fishes reside in the sea. 

- Imperfect Tense . 

This is the present participle with the past tense of Jljjjp. It refers 
to a thing in progress at a particular specified past period, at which the 
action remained incomplete; as, ffffiT at that instant a 

tiger was approaching. S. 13. 10. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

This tense is generally formed by adding aRT, &c. to the root* 
Transitive verbs take £ before the termination in the Dukhun, but the f 
is frequently omitted in the Kokun. On the other hand, in the Dukhuri, 
almost all neuter verbs may take f in this tense, without the imputation 
of vulgarism, and several give it the preference. A list of these, with 
that of several other irregular classes of verbs, will be found after the 
paradigmas.— The reason why this tense is called Indefinite, is not be¬ 
cause it may not have relation to some definite period of past time, but 
that, it is capable of being applied to any time that is fully past before the 
present instant; as, S' JRT err he said to me yesterday; 

zUrf OTlrT he struck me just a moment ago; ftH 

she told me the whole story. 

The only di fficulty, which can here occur to the learner, is the different 
form of the verb, and the difference of the construction in the two last 
instances, from what it is in the first. The native grammarians call the 
first form of construction the iPTfiT* It is,that form in which the 

verb has the agent for its nominative; as in English, and Suwskrit active 
verbs; as, vPJTT he spoke, qffvRT she spoke.—The second 


misr/ff. 
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(fiT 


he *7Rr ffi there there is not a nominative ra the seufcenc 
r^hinative to the verb is it understood. This'has some relation to the 
tiglish and Latin impersonal verb, and can be literally translated by a 
passive verb used impersonally; as, <qT% is literally, it was said by 
him. In Su/rakr/t it may be rendered by rf^jf vJtF*',— The third form is 
called by native grammarians the 3T#T this is the same as the last, 
only that the proper nominative to the verb is expressed, so that the verb 
no more appears to be impersonal, but is seen to agree with its object; as, 
jffg which may be literally rendered in English, The story 

was told by him; and, in SimskWt* qptf 3T43T, although it is cus¬ 
tomary to translate such a sentence, He told the story_N. B. The 

learner is carefully to observe that the verbs which take the direct form of 
construction, as in the first example, are those of the intransitive class, 
and that the indirect form is required by verbs of the transitive class. 

2 . There are two secondary conditional uses of this tense, to which the 
student must pay attention.—(1.) It is used as the first member of a con¬ 
ditional sentence with 5JT (if), expressed or understood, in supposing the 
occurrence of a probable, or possible, but still doubtful, event; as, sjrtff $ 
^nr^n* wr should*St thou ever pass our door, 

come to me. B. 46. 10.-—(2.) It is used m a conditional sentence with 
(when) following it, to point to a future event of the occurrence of 
which the speaker entertains no doubt, upon which the performance of some 
other act is made to depend; as, <ff im tifrr, tell me as soon 

as ever he comes; ft fcrsr OTft ?qrft g=ft *ffer, when ho said 
nothing, then they were in the habit of shouting after him. B. 86. 6. 

Perfect Tense . 


This Tense is a compound of the last mentioned , and the present tense 
of the verb Its constniction is in every thing the same as that of 

the past indefinite—1st—It differs in meaning, however, thus far, that, 
while the former tense takes in all past time, it excludes the present; this 
tense, however, along with all past time, includes the present, and conse¬ 
quently implies that change has taken place as relates to that act re¬ 
garding which the assertion is made; as, 

sjfe f my sister has invited me to dine with them. B. 23. 6. 


MINI 



shnteiice implies that the imitation has not been'revoked, n 
for complying* with it past, so that it remains in full force at the pre- 
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Sent moment; ^TT^r 3gf } he has written a book; which book re¬ 

mains to the present day. See Lind. Mur. Gram. p. 82.—The only differ- 
ence between the English and Mura£/*ee use 6f this tense seems to be, that* 
fyhSmjMiftU instant) and other such marks of the present time, are in¬ 
serted in English, we use the perfect tense, hut the Mural&as more philoso¬ 
phically retain the past indefinite, and translate, I have just heard the news, 
by j*rf nrd’hr ^TtIT for it is evident, notwithstanding the word just, 

that the time of tlie hearing of the news must have taken place some short 
tirrte previous to the time of the present discourse.—2nd.—This tense if? 
occasionally used without any mention of the agent by whom the act was 
performed, in which case in English we use the present passive; as, 

JPCW *TfC cPT WRT, he goes to the place were his mother is buried. B. 159, 
11.—3rd.—It is also used dramatically for the' pluperfect tense ; see B 
86 . 10., where ^T^rr 3# is used for #fdT J. for the proper sense 

of which see under No. 4. of the pluperfect. 


Pluperfect Tense, 


This tense is formed from the past indefinite, by the addition of the 
past tense of the Verb 1st.—It denotes, as in English, that a parti¬ 

cular past act had been completed at, or previous to, a particular past time 
specified ; as, &lf% f^t dl^RT Rm$T ¥f% cfatf m <JTffW, *just after 
they hold placed her on the bier, I saw her ; fr V$ 5Tf# Sfffff, she had be- 
coid.B. 151. 7^and 8.—2nd,—It is used of an act performed at some 
time between which and the present time, it is capable of being inferred, 
merely from the sentence, that some considerable interval must have 
elapsed. To translate such a sentence into English, we generally, though 
not universally, use simply the past indefinite tense ; as, 
r?T5Tf tf W ff£r #f#f, my maternal aunt gave me this ring on my birth¬ 
day. R. 55. 12. vjvr s[jz& %?r ff d qfi&tFT f£Nr WWC I had 

thought that .you would first pay your respects to the young ladies. B. 26. 

In this sentence and following |%$T, is contrary to ail 

rmalcigy. &c. should be substituted for, if not. he put for 
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-It is used, though in tlie same reference to time, yet in 
iere is no sensitive agent, but merely an inanimate instrumS 
case the imperfect passive must be used in rendering the sentence into 
English: as, $((FT fN# ffCf> the boat was tied fast by a rope. 

Indeed this indefinite pluperfect may often be rendered by the imperfect 
passive in English, even when there is a sensitive agent, as in the first ex¬ 
ample, under the last number, which might have been rendered, This 
ring was given me by my aunt, &c.—-4th.-—This tense is used, for the im¬ 
perfect active in some verbs; as, jit TR what were you 

and my brother carrying on together; viz. some little while ago. B. 
24. 4. 

incepto-Continuative Preterite . 

This tense is compounded of the present participle ending in rff, and the 
past tense of the verb ?PT« It specifies that at a particular past time the 
agent began to perforin the act in question, which act we are warranted to 
infer came to he fully completed. The only difference in meaning between 
this and the indefinite past tense, with which in its general acceptation it 
agrees, is that this tense mentions the commencement of the act, mentions 
that the person became an agent, leaving us to infer the rest; whereas in 
the common past tense we are told only of the completion of the act, while 
we infer of course that it had a commencement. This tense is pre tty much 
confined in its use to translation from the SuwskWt; as, ^^Trfr 5JTS5T, 

DhriturasAtru began and spoke as follows.-The student is to remark, how¬ 
ever, that if he wants to describe the commencement of an act that was inter¬ 
rupted, he must not use this tense, but the infinitve of the verb with. i&flTfsrr 
as, Wr qf qq 55Tir^r ?RT, when he began to sit, then, ike. S. 2 . 12 . — But 
may occasionally be used for %5cfr SJfHr. See. S. 2. 13. 

Simple Past Habitual . 

The first person singular of this tense is formed by adding f to the 
root for transitive, and tf for intransitive, verbs ; except that those verbs 
whose root is a monosyllable, ending in a vowel, hike i f and those whose 
root ends in "if, 'in the Kokuu, take ? or &c. are also used in the 

Kfikun for see. B. 8. 7, where 3"^ means, you were in the habit 
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g. The third person plural of those verbs which take 4* ends! 
fthose which take <T .in^RT. The variations of the other pei*! 
appear from the paradigma.—1st—The common use of this tense 
is to point out that the act was habitual at some past period, definite, 
or indefinite; as, iff m ft fat ? ‘ifa #, he was in 

the habit of sallying forth, and binding four or five pieces of cloth 
around his loins.—2nd.—It denotes that at a particular past time the agent 
was inclined to perform the act, but it is not used positively in this sense ; 
it is only employed with ^f affixed, to signify the opposite state of mind to 
that we have described, as, 3T sTft/Tf, he would not go away. S. 15. 16. rfff 
St^the boat would not come loose. B. 78.1.—3rd.—It is used in 
a sentence with another verb, either of a past or present time, to denote 
that this act was fully completed during the continuance of the other act. 
When the other verb is of the past time, we translate this verb in English 
by the pluperfect tense (1); and, when it is of the present time, we re¬ 
quire to translate this by our second future tense (2), or present subjunc¬ 
tive : as, (1) gS* 3 TT ^4 dHt these children ate till they had arrived 
at the very point of vomiting. B. 77. 5. (2) TTO Vf TOT TO 3T£ 

you ought at least to wait till some other person shall have given you 
them ; or till some other person give you them. B.—4th. This tense is 
also used for the proper present subjunctive; as, SpiffTOTHET a?- 
% TO tnST?f» he takes care that it may never become necessary to expose 
himself to any great bodily exertion—see K. — 5th. In old Pra¬ 

krit books this tense is used for the present or past or future indicative; 
thus, ff TO means iff or iff 3f^f, or iff TOi7 ; making a 

true aorist. See Appendix. 


Compound Past Habitual . 

This! is the present participle of the verb with the past habitual tense 
of —It is used as synonymous with the simple tense in its first ap¬ 

plication; as, 3jp#r 3TTO *TP5Fr BTTO fa$?T TOET TO, having erected a 
temporary watch-tower, that Brahmun was in the daily habit of sitting 
oil it; 
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lsf Future Tense . 

tense is formed by adding ^ to the past habitual for 
the 1st person singular, and ar for the third. The other inflexions will 
appear from the paradigma.—.1st. This tense is used as the English first 
future, to designate an act that in the view of the speaker is really to be 
performed in future time; as, #r W^T llTSpiar Sfff*T, after I die I 

shall go to God. B. 17. 11 . —2nd. It expresses willingness to perform 
a particular act; as, # BJT3T mm ifcr I will give him my share. B. 
36, 1.—3rd. It may denote an act, as in English, which, in the speaker's 


view, is necessarily dependent on some merely supposed future act; as. 
<T '-infra - AT should you not eat any, you will 

quickly die. B. 17, 9—4th. It may be used for the first member of a 
conditional sentence with 5FC expressed or understood, provided that in 
the supposition great respect is intended to be shown, or that the suppo¬ 
sition is such as in the view or profession of the speaker is not likely to 
be realized , or regarding the realization of which he. is indifferent; as, 

iwr rrr raff, if you would have 

the goodness to give him medicine, I shall never forget your kindness as 
long as I live, (literally till my next birth.) B. 15, 8.; and as in the former 
part of the following sentence, wr WC W f 

if you please to seat rne upon the throne, I will govern the kingdom for 
you. S. 5, 13.—5th. The future is of frequent use in MurJ$ee, where 
we use should and would to characterize an act, which at a particular past 
time was considered as about to happen ; as ^rr^t qfdOTf nra m % ayp-ff 
we were every moment afraid that you would instantly die. B. 5, 


15,—6th. It is used after a supposition, to point out a supposed conse¬ 
quence or concomitant of such an occurrence ; as, a^rar IiFT ^ sff 

jrarr i#f§r W&T ^rair ffra r%'^? who is there so wicked (that would 
mock) as to mock another who has fallen into adverse circumstances ? B. 
87, 10—7th. It is used with an imperative following, or with ex¬ 
pressed or understood, preceding, where in English we use the present 
indicative; as, JOT W do with the rest whatever 

you please. B. 167, 8. ipr VlitV W\ « Wf when you 
are hungry, you can ask for food. B. 67, 7—8th. It is used to expresj 
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J Jhrticular ac tis incumbent, and isenglished then by should ; 

^wfty should I flee? B. 132, 11.—9th. It is used in a present pofen^ 
-waS^eptation, and is englished by can but then the sentence is, I believe, 
always of an interrogative form; as, ’Tfifa ^ 

he has got no teeth yet, how then can he eat? B. 3, 16.—■ 10th. It is 
used as a past potential, and englished by could; as, m IjTOfa 
^T5-?T mft&l how could the sons of Pandoo spread abroad over the whole 

country?_11th. It is used to express dubiety, i. e. that the act may or 

may not happen; as, TO ^ r ^ raa > r ™^et with 

some one or other who can cuie him. 

Second Future Tense. 

This is the future participle of the verb with —1st. 1 aken posi¬ 

tively, it means that there is somewhat greater positiveness or nearness in 
the action than is designated by the first future; astOT afT^PC a MT? 
what are you going to play at ? B. 33. 9. - 2nd. The chief use, how- 
ever, of this tense.is, by its negative, to deny what is affirmed in the first 
future; thus the Muntftu say, 3 iff ^ (very seldom 

sr t?v-r,) I will never permit that. B. 62, 16.—N. B. The negative form 
of construction may be used, it is believed, in relation to this first future 
in any of its senses ; as, »# how <*« that be ? s ? % fmK *#, 

that cannot be. B. 43, 15. 

Third Future Tense. 

This tense is compounded of the future participle, and the past tense of 
the verb srit. It implies that the act was in progress towards existence 
at some past time, hut that it ever did, or will exist, is denied or left urn 
'certain ; as, f*pfT Ml fNTT SfCl? what great wealth were you go- 

ing to possess ? 

Conditional Mood. 

We have seen that several tenses of the indicative may be used to ex¬ 
press conditionality, a thing common in English and other languages, as well 
as MuraMee. There are, however, certain formal conditional tenses which 
come now to be considered. 
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Simple Present. 

first person singular of this tense is the same as that of the~pre^ 
indicative, but the. second person masculine terminates in rfnET y the 
third in fff, &c. See the paradigma.—1. Its primary use is to make the 


supposition of the near approach, or futurition of a given act, or to express 


& consequence that would thence in the speaker’s view result; as, ff f^rraflr 
^ 3TrPT mwzt-T Rffff <R *K Iff, were that winter never to come, 
and the rainy season always to remain, it would be delightful. B. 11. 7. 
—2. It is more frequently used in conditional sentences, where the sup¬ 
position has reference to past time ; as, iff ftf ^Rdf rR JBf Jf&r 
•KW Vm l had I acted so, then how should ever you and I have fallen in 
with one another ? B. 107, 4. 


Compound Present . 

The compound present is the participle of the verb, with the present 
conditional of *Roir.—It is used in much the same sense as the preceding, 
but is more particularly applicable to acts in progress at the time to which 
the supposition refers ; as, df 3R 37R 3?tfdf dr mi m *f 

l liad he been employed at his work, how could such an accident have 
happened ? TTdH 'ftTST q^d cR were rain like 

this to fall continually, it would not be good for us. 

Imperfect Tense . 

Thi3 is the past indefinite of the indicative mood, with the present con¬ 
ditional of the verb m$f- In the second person, however, the final con¬ 
sonant is dropped.—It is used in nearly the same sense as the present in 
its second acceptation; as, fpmfd ff <TCfr mw , she miss¬ 

ed it by a little, otherwise she would have fallen ; i. e. she narrowly es¬ 
caped a fall. B. 61, 9. 3R pff WfCrTf SCddd m JRTdr cR 

t JTR ff W m^ 7 had you not been at all that trouble about me, 

I should have been dead long ago. B. 8, 9, and 11. 


Perfect Tense . 

Tne tense is compounded of the present participle and _It 

serves to form the supposition of an act having been performed, the effect 
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iBitsuuc at the present time ; especially 
i common sentences as the following: 
should he be going, then intrust the business to 



Pluperfect. 

This is the past tense with It supposes- an act fully performed' 

some time before the present time, hut the effect of which still remains ; as, 
# 3T# %^r iffwt £TT should I really have beem 

guilty of such roguery, then truly I am a blackguard. iff ciCT 

icff vsTfOTPr, though he had not gone, I was going to him. B. 195. 9. 

5 T(W aTBSff rfK £kT vr&r should he have arrived from* 
Bombay, then let me know instantly. 


Future Tense . 

This is the future participle with It has in it the supposition* 

6f an event taking place in future time, to be followed with certain con¬ 
ditions ; as, 3fC ^TPffrr cTC should he be going, then, 

tell me. 

Present Dubitative.. 

This is the present participle with ajJfJT. It implies that the agent- 
most likely is performing the act, yet for all the speaker says he either 
may or may not; as, jprr *ffqr ffifff 3THT your papa most probably 

will he expecting your return. 

Past Dubitative v - 

This is the past tense of the verb and —This^ tense implies that’ 

the act most probably has taken place in past time, but the degrees of 
probability are various.—1st. Sometimes the probability is great, and we 
translate by must; as, g^ff you must have.taught me. B. 

7, 18.—N. B. When this idea, however, is meant to be expressed, it is 
better to subjoin than ; as, fT%Sr STBTff,. 

he must have been teazing you in some Way or other. B. 14, 9. 

he must have taken it. B. 41, 0.—2nd. When there is but » 
common probability of the act having taken place, we use map in English; 





srcter, he may have arrived. 3T ^Sl SHW Sftfar 
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hpwVrhay he have become deranged? B. 87, 16.;—3rd. When the scene 
«of the action is laid in a past time, previous to another past time, then we 
english this tense by might \ as, # Jf ifrerr 31W, he might have 

gone before I arrived.—N. B, Such phrases as <5fr eff ^THT 3?%?T, instead 
of m and 5fr ff Jj?rr *T%sr, instead of UK tff qrerar, 

are not unfrequently to be met with among careless writers and speakers, 
especially in Bombay; but they ought to be avoided, as introducing un¬ 
necessary confusion among the tenses of the verb. 


Future Diibitative* 


This tense is the future participle in '<TPC with • as, # faftWFC 
I may be going to write. 


Potential Mood. 


In MuraMee the potential mood has four forms. 

1. The first form is a modification of the verb made by the insertion of 
a single or double 3T after the root, and then using the verb impersonally, 
along with the dative case of the agent colloquially, or, classically, with a 
new instrumental formed from the genitive; as, anfff ST^f (or ijT^qT^) f55W- 
now I can write; i. e. the wound or disease in my hand no longer 
prevents me from writing, or that inconvenience of place or other obstacle 
which prevented me writing has been removed. This is the common po¬ 
tential used in pure Mura thee, and it is generally employed, though not 
■'exclusively, to point out physical possibility.—The student has seen, how¬ 
ever, that the present and future indicative, are often used where wo use 
the potential mood.—We shall give a few examples of the use of this po¬ 
tential in some of the simple tenses; for to those its use is chiefly confined. 


Present Tense, 


The future indicative or future potential is generally used for the pre¬ 
sent potential, when taken positively, but the negative form is of frequent 
occurrence; as, how can he eat? SfT^FRf ^rrff, he can¬ 

not eat: or can he not eat then? B. 3, 17. ^5^% ijjf$ STTOT f 
•csrmofe say nay to it. 



Indefinite Past Tense. k Jr A 

■4t is used of a single past act; as, : fifBT <T*T Star .he could 

not say a single word. B. 67, 12. 


Past Habitual Tense . 

This tense is used of repeated past acts; as, fpf stiff ;j% ( jr 0a 

could not eat any thing. B. 5, 14. ffat qRIW, the girl could 

not look in that direction. B. 69, 8. 


Future Tense . 

This tense is in common use in a positive sense; as, 
how can you tell ? 


Present Conditional. 

An example of this we have below; $*§ sft* ^ %gf 

fjqrr^r WT ? If he had spoken to you in that manner, could 

you then have mocked him ? B, 87, 7 and 8. 


Present Imperative . 

This is used B. 87, 9, *F3fflTT*T «KTj, let me never be capable of 
such an act as that. 

Such are a few examples of the first form of the subjunctive mood. 
The student may make as many more as he pleases from the various tenses 
of the indicative, but, as they are not often used by the MuraMee people 
themselves, he should in a great measure confine himself to those we have 
specified, till experience teach him how far more complex uses of this mode 
are intelligible. 

2nd. The second form of the potential mood is made up of the in¬ 
finitive mood, and the various tenses of the verb to be able; as, 5Rf 
srartr, I can do it. ^ OTc*, he will be able to do it. This mode 
of expressing potentiality, though common in English and Hindoostanee, 
is hy no means so in Mura^ee, except in Bombay, and among those 
natives who have much intercourse with the English. 

3rd. The third form of the potential mood is that where it is intended 
io express, 1st, a capability which is not natural, but derived from instruc- 
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£ndly, a potentiality which in the fruit of reflection. 

' the present participle ending in <Tf, or the dative of tfte geruli 
the different parts of the verb W to come, used impersonally with 
the dative of the agent; as, *P?yy I can write, i. e. I am acquaint¬ 

ed with the art of writing; r^lT^T ^HiT ftss'efi’ (or ftoTRTfH) he will 
soon learn to speak. (2) ^ m @TWrt *nff p 

considering his age, I can hardly impute any blame to him. B. (109, 14. 

4. The fourth form of the potential is the dative gerund with the 
verb <KT‘TW, to have leisure, used impersonally, and having the name of the 
agent in the dative; as, *p75T how can I have leisure ? B. 21, 13. 

RfPTO WRT 5Trfr, I have got no leisure for writing to-day. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

In MuraMee this mood is formed by adding aTR, to the root. It require! 
the indirect method of construction formerly explained, as required by 
the past tense of transitive verbs, and may be termed the Ass's .Bridge in 
MuraMee Grammar. It has been usually looked on as a different form 
of the imperative, and capable it is indeed of being used for the imperative, 
and also to denote permission, propriety, &c. as is the subjunctive in En¬ 
glish and many other languages; but its primary acceptation is that of a 
proper subjunctive, as the learner will see from the following examples; 
all of which may be derived from a subjunctive, but many cannot form an 
imperative original. 

Present Tense . 

1st. It is a proper subjunctive; that is, it is subjoined to another 
verb, which verb expresses the reason, grounds, &c. of the act in 
question. In this acceptation, when or a word of like signifi¬ 

cation, follows, it is englished by may or might ; in other cases should 
is it 3 proper rendering: but in many cases the infinitive will answer 
well for both; as, ft HTOff ^ WIT 3TO ^TRRT WSJ BPT, 

press a sharp-pointed pebble to his ear, in order that he may not again 
commit the same fault.,R. GW m m WT &[§r lift, all the 

fowls had assembled, in order that they might elect a king, (or .to elect # 
king.) E. 256. TOT 5Frft*f m rfS , 
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loured with all your might and main, you say, not however 
iy as that the work should really be accomplished, (or, so as to effect 
the accomplishing of the work.) K.—2nd. It denotes authority or per¬ 
mission; as, ^FT TOR frTCfcr =Tlff, that person may 

sit on the throne, others have no right to sit on it. S. 2,15.—3rd. It 
denotes a degree of considerable incumbency, and is rendered by must, as, 
3TR ^‘Tr^fr SRH ? what then, must he die of hunger ? B. 3, 18.—4th. 
It denotes fitness or propriety , and is englished by ought or should. 
This is one of its most common uses; as -W^TT s-TTOtf 3TST 

^THIRT, you ought to beg pardon of the person you have offended. B. 
88, 12. «|®T TOTRRf STHT 2 why should I then daily pro¬ 

vide an offering for you to no purpose ? S. 7, 1.—-5th. It denotes that slight 
degree of incumbency or propriety , which we generally mark in English 
by the phrase, is to ; as, 3TRTI OT^TR t what now are we to 

understand by this ? B. 12, 8. aRtf 'STFTRT, such is the meaning in 
which you are to understand it. K. passim.—6 th. It is used to express 
past futurity ; as ajfj£ m fr ^RHTrr I too should have come, 

but at the very time I became unwell. (Original letter.) Here, however, there 
seems an ellipsis, which should be filled up thus, *ffl% *Fff &c. 

7th. It is frequently U3ed for the past habitual, and then may be english¬ 
ed by would i as, RFTRPT iFTTO iWT TO, RIW TTTCff WWJ 

JTR'RT^' PWTSSRj in genial he hurt no one; only, when ho was exces- 
sively teazed, he would become outrageous. B. 86, 3. See also S. 1, 6. 
Tirr% ft TOff TOR, and whenever he sat above, (would sit above,) &c. 
8th. It is used as a future , but then it is interrogative ; as, $Frfff BTR 0 ! 
^TPT efi'CR ? what shall we do now ? B. 32, 16.—9th. It is used for the 
present potential , but then generally in an interrogative form ; as, Rp#T 
a?RT ^TRT flPTHT? what can we now say of his state? K. Jpff <T53T 
spqg OTR ? boy, what can I say to you? These are much allied to the exam¬ 
ples under the last head; but, in studying the passages referred to, the 
student will perceive tliat there there was no want of objects, but a difficulty 
«of choosing among them, and the question was which of these shall we 
choose; but,in the examples now given, the speaker is puzzled, all his 
•means for the moment fail him, and therefore the potential mood is re- 



red] m English* See also &. about the middle of the articl< 

T^Symi such sentences are joined to a verb in a past, tense, they 
Jrife to be translated by could ; as *WT &f( tQTVT 3ffR' 

? after having- said that much to him, what could I say more ?—10th. 
This tense is used in deprecative sense ; as, C^TH" rT*jrr^ 5T?firfW q^STT- 
*% may God re-pay yon a hundred fold. B. 290, 1L Wf?, W TOfl r 
I beg pardon, sir.—11th. This mood is used for the impe?ritive» —I. For 
the first person; as, W& WWH OTTPf, let us put him to death. E. 255. 

—-2. For the second person, and then it is used in addressing even a single 
person, to mark greater respect than is conveyed even by the second per¬ 
son plural imperative ; as in the following common example, where also we 
use the same form in English, *TOT ff# vsfff, you may go now. 5=rr#f STfff 
dW W, no, no, remain you here. B. 199, 18,—3. It is used for 
the third person also; as, RR 3IH, let him go. Jfiirf ^TRT ^RRfHTdF 
*IHT, let my brothers and sisters eat my portion. B. 17, 1.—12th. It is 
used where in English we use the infinitive; as, If pp* ’dTSRR f sNtT^ 
’dPR? ST^T^rT ^TTf, God knows full well how to govern this world. B. 12, 13. 

must run hither and thither in the garden, 
— 13th. It is used for the gerund; as, if^WTxqT ^RFT ^ff^STC 

dTTRr *f jfcTHcf dTHTf, the placing of authority in the hands of 

such a man does not seem to be proper. B. 114, 5% This sentence, however,, 
might be translated as those under the last head; to place authority, &c., 
but the infinitive would be used in a gerundial sense in the English.. 
—14th. It is used as expressive of great surprise, or emotion; as in the 
following example, mt pflTC m SFTR ? Pardon ! you too speak in that 
way ? B. 1106.—-N. B. This seems the proper place to direct the student^ 
in the use of qrfttff. It takes the indirect form of construction, and has* 
qrffSTcT in the plural: instead, however, of the instrumental case of the agent 
RT> &c*j it frequently takes the dative JRfly tJ55T, &c. It is used in the- 
third sense of the subjunctive, to* denote incumbency or obligation, and id- 
joined to a verb-in the infinitive or in the past indicative; as, HTRfr dRT 
?JW # I must sit and wait for him. jfr 5fC ?pr ?*RR3r sqarai 
*TC Zf&T JSRfUf yijT trfRS', had I teazed you in that way, without 

any regard to right and wrong, it would have been requisite even for me to* 
beg your pardon. 
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Negative form of the Present Subjunctive . 

The negative form is properly ^ SfTTr^ see Ex. 1st; but there is ano¬ 
ther form of Very frequent use, especially in the fourth sense of propriety. 
It is the infinitive of the verb with, sft, which itself is sf not, and if, it 
comes ; literally, it does not come; as in the following sentence; %-TSS a|fa;f 
ffT sft »Tnrr in such a state that a thing won't 

come into the memory by trying to recollect it, hut will by and bye occur 
to the mind. K. near the end. When joined to a verb in the infinitive 
mood, however, rft is used to express a negation of the act of the verb in 
the subjunctive mood ; and it may negate most of the senses we have given 
above, although chiefly used to denote impropriety.—N. B. 1. Regarding 
the meaning of 5ft, when joined to the present participle in rTf, as express¬ 
ing rather unprofitableness than impropriety, see Moles worth's Diet, 
under sft; and observe that it may then take *T3Tf, &c. as well as See. 
Thus efrft’trt ^ft means, it will not be for mv advantage to do it.-—2. 
It expresses an inferior degree of impropriety, especially that where the 
impropriety does not consist in the act itself, but in that act taken in con¬ 
nection with the situation of the speaker at the time. Thus the sea returns 
answer to Vikram's invitation; that he could not come on account of a di¬ 
vine command he had, not to transgress his boundaries ; and adds, there¬ 
fore, JrsnftdT OTimsft, I cannot with propriety come. S. 22,18. sft, 
would not have been so polite a refusal, and might have conveyed the idea 
that Vikram had asked him to do a thing which was in itself improper. 

•—-The following are a few examples of the use of this particle, joined to 
a verb in the infinitive mood. The agent, if expressed, (which seldom is 
done) must be^n the instrumental case.—1st. It means that the act is con¬ 
trary to the disposition of the agent; as, KfR efTl^t vJlTKWri^p 
nfcj sft, he was such a man that he could not speak to his servants without 
holding a stick over them.—2nd. It is a proper subjunctive, and englished 
by should or may, See .; as, : ®f ^f?fT sft, that no 

wish of the Icing’s should remain unfulfilled, is the end for which regal 
power is Valuable. S. 28, 9. Compare 28, 11, where we have the same 
Sentiment in a positive form USTRt aTRiT #tffr TO I 5 ? <frsy. 

Again, 5T#fSt RtrTSt vtHfo f% ‘TOffaW, in order 
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tones of a pavement may not be pushed out of their proper 
them with bars of iron. K. apy,—-3rcL It expresses want 
;y, and is englished by must not / as, ^THOT we must not lose 

hope. B. 311, 6.—4th. It implies impropriety ; as, apCffr^r 

no one ought to be ashamed of poverty.—5th. It is used as a past 
habitual, and rendered would not or could not 5 as, ETPTr^T 3rPWr 

ffloT we could not even get a belly-full of grain from him. B. 321,84- 
—6th. It is used potentially ; asPRf W fffl W 

5ETOT fiT ®TTR, he is insatiable whose nature is such, that, whatever ho 
may have gained, he can never be satisfied. K. srfFT*—7th. It is used to 
deprecate some evil or other; as, JTRFf W tF 0 3TFs£ eat and 

grow great, but don’t show your greatness by casting away. K- 
last line.—Sth. There are some instances when SRl is well enough render¬ 
ed by an imperative, but then it is necessary that there be some impropriety 
in the thing forbidden ; as, sfiWf qrffa &T%<* tmC 
but should some other person think so, don't you get angry with him. B. 


Past Tense, 

This is the same as the present subjunctive with fpj subjoined. It in 
net of very frequent occurrence, but it would seem that it may be used 
whenever the past subjunctive is required in any of the foregoing senses. 
Such phrases, however, as, rrf €RTff fftT,you should have told, I believe, 
are not of frequent occurrence ; the better form is, t<f| qrff% 

but even this is not common ; ace however, B. 88. 9. rtffsff yjp- 
§T#C, you ought to have obtained his pardon; here 5Tr^'f is understood be¬ 
fore , The negative of this tense may bo formed with rfr ; as afl*- 

STO RT frff :you should not have invited us. B. 389, 2 _On the 

whole, natives do not usually supply the mark of the past tense. They 
use merely the simple form of the subjunctive without ; as, speaking 
of a past event, ?fr cpT WW l ft fffiTd iNrr 3T *TRT ? why 

should I have taken you on the carriage ? why should I have put. the 
reins into your hands ? B. 334, 2. See also No. 6 of the present sub¬ 
junctive. 
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Imperative Mood. 

,e imperative mood has only the present tense in Muratf/iee as m 
English. It has three persons also as in English, although, as in other 
languages, only the second be properly an imperative. The second person 
singular is the root of the verb ; as^t, do thou, fcfe, write thou. In the 
second person plural, 3 ?r is substituted for the last vowel ; as, do ye, 
wr *te ye: except when the last vowel is <y ? or f, when ?rr is substi¬ 
tuted ;■ as, 5*, give thou; *rr,- give ye ; but, should the last syllable of the 
root be no Sbtfpfld *T is addled ; as, 3“, conmthou, W, come ye. Those 
Kokiujee verbs also of the form of ifSPT, drop the last <r of the root, so 
that the imperative becomes #3?, the same as the imperative of wA 
Words such as qflW, are generally written <Ti1?r, in the 2nd per. singular 
and plural of the imperative.—The first person, both in the singular and 
plural, ends .in s£, or #, but gf is more commonly used in the Dukhun, 
and ought to be adopted by the student. The third person singular ends 
in #, or <37, hut, for the reason just given, #r should be adopted The 
third person plural ends in or gfi*. When a vowel precedes the %, 
then fr is used for #; as, W for let him take. The imperative 
admits of the same applications as in English ; and there does not seem 
any thing deserving of particular remark, except that, in familiar conver¬ 
sation, the second person singular is more frequently used than in En¬ 
glish, but, in all addresses to stranger# and superiors, the student must 
take care t'ouEfe the plural, though addressing only one individual. The 
learner may take the following examples of the use of the imperative; 
cggr #3' armlet me see then where it is. B. 28, 17. *Tf<3T3T <jf T& r 

come, let us go up stairs. B. 25, 12. | 37r# ^rtf ^T,.do your own 
business; B. 27, fi. tflrcome away, my friends. <5IT means go;; 
but, when you wish to be polite, you must say or rather tff, mean¬ 
ing, I shall be glad to see you again ; as, *T*r U*f % *?RTr, good bye ton 
you now. B. 47, 6. fypc may God bless you. B. 


The Negative Imperative , 


The negative form of the imperative is made up by adding to the 
infinitive for the singular, as, don't kill; and TO for the plural 
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Kf, don't ask* See 13. 17, 13. and 13. 15, 18., where the 
further remark arc anomaly of the same sort as one that pr£ 
fTn English. In the former example, the singular is used in a respect¬ 
ful address to God, and in the latter the plural in a respectful address to a 
•man, the superior of the speaker.—The word is properly the opposite 
‘ 0 fenf?%,and means, it is not wanted ; as, Wr *f?3T father, I don’t want 
it. B. 14, 17., and in this use its plural is ; as, JfBT 

^«RT?f,not so many sugar plums for me, madam. Observe also the answer 
to this, qrfeSfa take just what you please. B. 29, 10 and 11.— 

N. B. as an imperative joined to a verb, expresses that the act does 
not fall in with the wishes-of the speaker, and therefore that he does not 
want it done ; sf#, as an imperative joined to a verb, implies that the act 
is contrary to the speaker’s sense of propriety, and therefore that he thinks 
it should not be done; as, gw/w ^f, ^ ^ silence, 

don’t say a word, you have quite disgusted me. B, 3, 10.18. ^Tf^r- 

PC% STJjff- you ought not to say habitation by habitation, as you 

say house by house : i. e. the former expression agrees with the author'd' 
wiews of correct phraseology, while the latter does not. K. 3T, last line. 

Infinitive Mood.. 

The infinitive mood changes the last vowel of the root into & ; as, ^T^~, 
to do. — It is not used so extensively as in English, the gerund in 
being frequently used in its stead; but that subject belongs more properly 
to syntax, It is used only in the present tense ; as in the following exam¬ 
ple, * OT# sfSf, do not permit us to die of hunger, B. 14, 

13. There is no past infinitive in Mura^ee, and such phrases as, A he 
is said to have died in India,” must be resolved into some such form as 
the following; “ They say that he died in India,” fit 3JFJ <TT?RT 

Participle Present 

The present participle denotes currency of action, and has no less than 
five forms; viz. #rf, CcTHT, W Wtff, *TBdRr;the four last do 
not differ materially in meaning, but the first differs considerably from the 
rest,—1st. The use of the participle in fa implies that the speaker* 
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chiefly intent ou the Act expressed by the participle, wh 
verb, with which it is connected, contains merely some subsidiary^ 
circumstance of the same act, and supplies a formal verb to complete the 
sentence; aa, 3%=rr do you yourself continue to work di¬ 

ligently. B. 167, 17. % *JM TTfcT OTT GflW,he stood looking at the 
show. B. 77, 16, IfqRT on worshipping God. B. 116, 18, aft 

R<T §-rf 5fr^T, I will continue giving you as much every day. B. 
113, 8.—In like manner Stf#, means, I have continued to do; 3TG>7 

TT$r, I continued to do till some past time specified.—2nd. With currency 
of action, the participle sometimes expresses willingness, especially when 
joined to a negative participle ; as, TfeRT *Tn?fB t won’t you speak ? B. 3, 9» 
?r 77 STlff, then Doulut Sing won’t (would not) take it. cf *ir~ 

if mzrmzrim?iK 7T GB *T^T, won’t you take my ring now ? 

then I will get angry with you. B. 45, 14. 18—The participle in ^71, 
is used to express some act, viewed by the speaker as of inferior importance 
to the principal act contained in the sentence, but during the currency of 
which he asserts the principal act to have taken place; as, BrivJT 7 W- 
7p STTSR Wr without their knowledge he went after them and 

stood concealed. B. 77, 7. 3rft7t '^Rf 

they set themselves to take the medicine without making at the same time 
any wry faces. B. 80, 4.—The use of these t wo forms of the present par¬ 
ticiple in the present tense of the indicative mood, and in the potential mood, 
have been previously considered.—The participle in fPfRf, is very much 
the same in signification as that in which we have just considered; 
thus the Mura/^as say, 7RT 'THSTcfl and 7TPT 7r5RTHT 7, come at 12 o clock. 
There seems, however, a more intimate union with its verb implied in this 
participle than was implied in the last; as, f-Tf n^FC 

tTTBTff#,, you did not judge properly in quarrelling with Hiujecfc StfST 3Tffr 
fX>.[RrPflR qfftr, I have seen her these ten days going about. B— 
The participle in sfo STBcff, agrees in general with the two last mentioned: 
but the time of the participial act which comes into view, is longer than 
that of the verbal act with which it stands connected, and hence it is often 
used as a kind of date of the time of the occurrence of the verbal act; as, 

Htlr crsrr rrw HB7f <r*rr Bfr iffa Bnjfr tt'7 *ri7. 
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ng\l§jWigu of Bhoja Raja, a certain brahmun, having acquired 
! ‘Mud, sowed it with grain.-—-This participle is used with ft t< 
press the imfrnitfulness of the act, though properly performed; as, RHFT- 
fffT r^^Tf ?pt, although I teach him, he cannot compre¬ 

hend that science. K.lfJrpJF*—As to the principle in fff ^TRcTHT, it is very 
much the same as the last, perhaps possessing something of the greater de¬ 
finiteness of the one that preceded. It does not seem, however, to be of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. 


Simple Past Participle . 

The simple past participle has two terminations; the one 3T, and the 
other The former of these is used with auxiliary verbs to make, up 
the different parts of the verb; and the latter is used simply as a participle, 
or as a verbal adjective; as ?TT ^TF^'T CdT *11^31?* ■Sf ^TF^ ^TTfcT^ho 
words which have come into this language from other languages. K. P. 3, 
12. arrif, it is thus written. K. P. 4, 10. SffiT iTrTPTTr'Trp^r S ^F~ 

several words among the words introduced 
from foreign sources. K. P. 3, 9.—Sometimes, however, even when we 
use the passive verb, the participle in is used, provided there be no 
agent or instrument expressed in the sentence; as, 

the boat was tied to the shore, B. 77,17; but, next time, when the in¬ 
strument is expressed, the form is changed, and we havo fitter 
it was tied by a rope.—The participle in cTf takes various prepositions af¬ 
ter it, in the same way as substantives do, especially such as are to be found 
in the following examples; TOCl on leaving your service. 

B. 320,17. §TR^RdT, after the reading was over. B. 138, 11. 3fF3T 
without lifting up a stick in a threatening posture. B. 320, 
18. rT3ff ffC&trTPHH ,3ince your mother's death. B. 25, 2. tffT §Tf<>3T- 

on account of some great misfortune happening or having happened. 
3TIT by saying that. B. 80, 10., and so of others. In all these 

examples, the verbal act has either been completed, or the speaker has no 
doubt but that it will be completed: but when r^JPT is added to the root, 
the phrase can only b<f used in a suppositive sense; as, TfIH, should he 
go ; SfFiRTCT, should he come. The probability, too, in the use of this phrase. 
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illy small, or the speaker is indifferent about the suppositiv< 

^h?T ^T'r^r tfC?*, whenever he shall produce his shloks, 
they shall bo examined. B. Durpun, p. 90. 



Compound Past Participle . 

This is the last participle with STOfi: it has three shades of meaning.— 
1st. It is used in relation to an event that has really happened before the 
time referred to, and expresses that the participial act, though it may not 
be the principal cause, is at least an occasion, of the verbal act; as, 3T 
sjTcTf jfST Jff: nr^PTcf whenever he came down, his dispo¬ 

sition would become the same as before. S. I, 11.—2nd. It is used as the first 
member of a conditional sentence, where the participial act has not been 
performed and never may; as'^TR^W if means 

be used, it will still be possible to rid him of his bad qualities. Here the 
meaning is much the same as if %7rgfff } oriff^r t had been used.—3rd. It 

is also used for HT in a sense analogous to No. 3, of the present, 

participle, and opposite to the first of this; as «£fPTr rfuST 'JTngf ^TTPff 

^ 5 Tf^r aRTffr though I should spend all my estate, 

I could not make up her loss. B. 255, 18. There ^^Trff, means fTf^f 
fff OW, though I had said so much, nevertheless 
he went. Hence it appears that supplies the place of and rRf. 


Past Participle in ^r. 

This seems to he the root of the verb with the preposition 3RT, or as 
written in the Kokun 3?R' 1 affixed to it.—Though its meaning is not very 
different from the last, there is a shade of difference, and it ought to be 
attentively marked. In this the participial act precedes the verbal in point of 
time, but the two have no influence on each other as cause and effect in the 
■common acceptation of the participle; as, ffTT he turned 

over four leaves, and asked. B. 11, 18.—1st. This participle is used to 
express an act performed previous to the performance of another act, 
which has the same agent ; as, WWV'f srPT^T tSTPff TT^Tf , I will go into 
the presence of my uncle, and on my knees beg hi? pardon. B. 316, 10. 

CT5TPTT tT«FT rfavr irff, these lambs were piled one above 
another with their feet bound. B. 206, I.—2nd. In some cases the agent 
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4rb is not the nominative to the participle; only the one a4 
^ ;• eg&fef'the other; as, {far* Sflff PfTH after the singing, is over, 

still a part of the day will remain. Here the meaning is 3]^ 

Again, qf qf^rfar fcf% tr& qr°Tf 3Tf SJT#, while reading, this 

tetter, her eyes filled, and the tears began to flow—3rd. With a past 
tense it is used for the past participle in S3T, with qffFf; as, fnr jSjrg^qr 
gq cffcOT qprlr, I think a year has passed since I saw you last; here 
irS^T, means fqfPTRC B. 26, 2. — 4th. Sometimes this participle is 
used to express the cause of the verbal act that ‘follows. This, although 

s 

frequent in conversation, is not esteemed elegant ; and, -although it is 
accordant with the participle, it should not be generally imitated. The 
following is an example ; iff % SPOT TOiT #ST q#3r tRTP 
^rfPC ffa sfTff 3 F& a3 he was returning, he came to a river on the 

road, over which, from a great fall of rain that had taken place, he 
saw there was no passage. S. 27, 18.—N. B. The learner may notice 
the correspondence in the above sentence between the English and the 
Mura/Aee. Instead of q^ftf, however, would be more agree¬ 

able to common Mura/^ee construction.—The participle in 3PT is al¬ 
so used for the present participle, but then the sentence is intended to be 
very forcible; a3, If r!T iff 3 ?rl, that I know full well. B. 17. 10. 

q^T # wTPTvrr aTCJ-T STOr sec what a blunder I have committed, 

wise man as I am. B.—5th. Frequently it is used with JTRT, § , and a 
few' such other verbs as an imperative; for it is not the throwing down 
or giving which is chiefly before the speaker’s mind, but the act of the 
verb which has the participle. The imperative verb gives onty a sort of 
completeness to the action: as, ZTRJ’, wash thoroughly; qrqr^ If, fling 
it away. 


Future Participle . 


The future participle is formed by adding ogr to the root : various ex* 
amples have been given of it in the auxiliary tenses of the verb; and it 
does not seem to differ in its participial state from the future participle in 
English ; thus q’qR' means, going to come or about to come. It is, how¬ 
ever, often used as a verbal noun, instead of the verbal noun terminating 





Indeed in the inflected cases it seems generally to be so 
-i> ^^nough^oTPCr, and such like, are to be found in the nominative (see 
307, 2.,) yet in the inflexions we always meet with ^ITCTW, &e., except 
occasionally in the Dukhun srTRTTSrr. &c. which is the regular dative of 

$°nrr. 


Supine . 

Tiiis supine seems to be a noun of which the genitive and dative cases 
only remain. Besides, each of these cases has two terminations differing 
considerably from each other, viz. STPTRT, 3 Tf9T^T, &c. and ari'RpFT, &e. 
affixes of the same meaning for the dative ; and 3TBTHT, &c. and 8TPP7H?, 
for the genitive. If a conjecture concerning the origin of these words 
may be hazarded, it would appear that the latter form is the true one, (the 
former being only contracted from it,) and that it is the subjunctive mood 
inflected : this much, however, must be confessed that, on that supposition, 
the W and % should have been joined together, though this is not quite de¬ 
cisive against the supposition.—1st. The dative gerund is much the same 
in meaning as the infinitive, and most verbs take it instead of the infinitive; 
as, ff qr WW* s?ff, 1 am ready to do that. B. 25,11.—2nd. It is 
sometimes, though seldom, used for the gerund ; as, 

3TPC°T aif? f faith is the sole procuring cause of my favour. S. 2, 3. 
—1. The genitive supine has three applications. The first is where it is 

governed by a verb or a noun, and there it does not differ from the geni¬ 
tive of the gerund ; as, TSrfrpff we shall be under the 

necessity of going abroad. B.313, 9. ef^R^TTfr ^T°Tr, incitement to action. 
K. it.—2nd. When no verb or noun is joined to it, or merely the sub¬ 
stantive verb, then it signifies that kind of incumbency or propriety which 
we generally english by is to } has to , &c.; as BfrT n 7TBr 3Tf€f f TiWTTf% 3?rl f 
I have something to say to you; If 3TPT 7TPTP7r%? why need I tell you that? 
B. 139, 2.—3. It frequently refers to the disposition of the agent, 

designating him as fit for, or ready to perform, the act; as, iff 
f^T# ajspf he is such a man as will one day or other do mis¬ 
chief. B. 114. 5. See also K. STRfe 5JP1W ffr 

<f*r ^mr?T ^r^*, the stone struck his ear, and it (the ear) was ready 





. „ swarf, 

as, samw swarf, having to go; STWTI, it being required to 

K. passim. 


Gerund . 


The gerund ends in of, and denotes the bare act of the verb without 
any circumstance of time, mode, &c., whatever.—It has all the cases of a 
noun, and may be used in any of the cases as nouns are, when propriety 
will admit.—1st It is used as a proper, gerund to signify the mere 
verbal act; as, '"JT^FT snSJTRSTT. #T ^FTr^T, after the reading (of the letter) 
was oyer, he said. B. 138,11.—2nd.. It is used as a noun to give 
name to the'verb; as, tTPT, the verb to .do.—3rd. It denotes simply 
that act which flows from the verb, without the consideration of the a~ 
gency by which it was accomplished^ a$, ^Fft<T, his 

actions are good.—4th. It expresses that kind of fitness mentioned a~ 
hove under the genitive gerund, No. 3 ; as, ^ 3J55T TtTRT HIRTT 3TT- 
or better you have to give me fifty 

betel-nuts; ipTSf 3?%9T ^ 3PCV then do as you think proper. B 74, 
7.—5th. It is used for the imperative; as, foTffrf 5TFT, continue to 
write to us. 


PARADIGMAS OF VERBS. 

SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 

^Tlt, To he, i. e. to exist in a particular state . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1st Present Tense . 


(Used in relation to both persons and qualities.) 


Sing. Plur. 


1 

WT 

Slit, 

I am. 


srrlt. 

We are. 

2 

t 

sttIh, 

Thou art 


STTff, 

Ye are. 

* \ 

rtr 

»Tr^, 

he is. 

fr 

»Trlfr, ■) 


3 - 

U 

»#, 

She is. 

sir 

s TT?tT, > 

They are , 

1 

l ?f 

Sfft, 

It is . 

15 

aflt-T. ) 
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2nd Present Tense . 

(Used in relation to qualities only, in common MuraMee.) 
Sing, Plur. 



?k, 

I am. 

arr^St 

eft. 

TVe arc. 

t 

fta, 

Thou art. 

w 


Ye are. 


He } she , or it, is. 

ft, fiR, 

, tr, ti?f. 

They arc. 



Past Tense. 




Sing. 



Plur. 


$rj 

1 run. tffr, I 

1/ tta, J 

Iwas. 

3TWT 

ttat. 

We were. 


■ m. fr-rr-FT, \ 





1 5 

f. litre, £ 

Thou wast. 


ttaf, 

Ye were. 

< 

. n. Ifitar, 3 




Sr 

star, 

He was. 


tit, 

) 

*rr 

trfr, 

She teas. 

< aiT 

ftair, 

> They were. 


tft. 

It was, 

(Sf 

tiff. 

3 


N. B. This verb is defective; the other tenses which are usually joined 
to it belonging to one or other of the succeeding verbs.. 




To be usually-, or to continue in a particular state, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

I usually am, or I continue to be . 

Sing. Plur. 


1 iff 

2 i 

3 ?fr, fr, *r. 


m f n- 

— ar, 

—* <fra — *#rr r 
are-fr —*# —ft. 


W srefr, 

STHtff, 

t.w.tlr, srefrrff. 


* In the southern parts of the Duklnin, instead of these terminations^'- 
is generally used for the 2nd person singular feminine, and% for the third r not 
only in this,.but in all the following verbs, 
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PAST TENSE. 

I usually was, or teas in the habit of being. 


<SL 



Sing. 


Plur. 


1 

Rt 

ar%, 



2 

i 



*mr t 

3 

fir, fir,fi t 


fi t fir. 

*rm- 


FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall, for the most part of the time, be. 


Sing 


Blur. 


1 iff 

2 1 

3 fi( r 


am, 

mrfifa* 


arr^t 

fi t wr, fi\ r, 


*rara) 

•«W3fa. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


1, IFere /; Aad / been. (In the second clause of a sen¬ 
tence), / ivould be or Aa»e been. 


Sing. m f n 
1 jfr ami — t — fr, 

3 <rr,#r,ir f srewr — it — t. 


Plur. m f n 

«rrsfr aroff - #r — H, 
fw »r«Rrr—err — ?rf, 
t, ot, €f, sroit — feu— it. 


PAST TENSE. 


1 (In the first clause of a sentence) Should I be. 

m f n 

1 # ar^r—^—^t, 

2 <T W'-TO — f cf^rir ^srf, 

3 #)-, fr f w, fi,&rr,fif, ^ 

* STfcS is the Kokunee termination for the 2nd per. sing, fut. ind., but 

ia the Dukhunee form; and, though the learner may not hear it so often it ft 
the more Rncient and correct form. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

I may (perhaps or probably) be. 



N. B. The inflexions are the same as those of the 
Fut. Indie* 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. | j 

(1. The Kurturee Pruyog, in which the verb agrees 
with its agent.) 

I may, can , might , could , would , or should , 6c, or Aat>e been . 
Sing. m. f. n. Plur m. f. n. 

1 % kurt—S r—’wr 8^—^—?r, 

2 if starts'— 

3 it, fr,l, wir—Sr—'if, ?*it, iff, srefa—% 

(2. The Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used im¬ 
personally, the agent being put in the instrumental case.) 


1 wt 

8 ruf4, 

HIW 

*TUR t 

2 

*ruft, 


&RTR, 

3 arRr, fipf, *rr%, «raf*. 


«TUR. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Let me be, 

i. e. continue . 


1 * 

“W, 

arr^r 

*TU, 

a t 

or 

W 

«TUT r 

3 If, 

wr. 

cr, ?^rr, ^r, 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



To be usually or continue to 

be. 
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Data 


PARTICIPLES. 

SUPINES. 

xtinue. 

GERUND. 

«j^.ain , 55T-<nn% To he or being, 


# To become , i. e. enter on a particular state of being. 

INDICATIVE. MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

I become or am becoming. 


Sing. 

in. fa 11 . 

Plur. 


1 # 

rfft—t— ft, 

arnSr 

it ft,. 

2 i 



ftft, 

3 <51,1, 

?rft—1ft—W. 

an? fif, 

IfaRT. 


PAST TENSE. 



I became . 


Sing. 

m. f. n. 

Plur. 


x *rr 

' ft— at, 

*rrm 

ar#, 

2 t 

STRICT — f 


snrsr, 

3 ^T, S',!, 


t, W, €f, 

irift-Pir-ftf. 


PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 



I teas wont to become . 


Sing. 


Plur. 


I ft 

m, 

9TTOT 

?f3f, 

8 ,t 

st&t or fiw, 


ftj. 

3 ft, ft.t, 

rfi 

t, ft, 

or tier. 


*lt is only the simple tenses of this verb which are here given. For the com. 
pound the le^ier is referred to the example of the formation of compound 
tenses under the verb 

f For these forms and are used in the northern parts of tho 

Dukhun. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

perhaps become . 
Plur. 

at# iit, 

ft, ?*rr, ff, u#r. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


1. Were I to become . 2. I would become, or have become. 
aft rrat, &c. The inflexions are the same as those of sfftr 
I was. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

I may, might , could t ivould, or should , become , or Aai>£ 
become . 

^r^rr— %— 1, — rt — tf, 

— ftp? —ft*T, 5# Sfl% ~ ~ qfcT, 

srntr — % — ft. ft, air, ftf, sfit — srr^rr— 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
me become . 

Plur. 

?H*, arr# 

?r, pit sfr, 

#ft — ar. ft, rt, ftr, - sr. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

7’o become . 

PARTICIPLES, 

Present, #r, flftf, sta'Rr. becoming. 

Past, 3rr^-§r^ &c. Become . 


1 aft 

2 5 

3 ftr, ftr, ft, 


Sing. 

1 aft 

2 i 

3 ftr, aft, ft, 


Pluperfect, 4 Nr. 


Having become . 




Paradigma of an Intransitive Verb. 
* gro To get loose. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

I get loose , or, lam getting loose . 

Sing. m. f. ru Plur. 

1 % 52#, — t jrrfr, 

2 5 S 37 ^, — - TO, 5# gro, 

s *, fr, t, gjfr, ~ ft - ft ft sir, ft ga^nr. 

FAST INDEFINITE TENSE. 

I got loose. 

(In intransitive verbs the agent agrees in the past tense with the verb, 


as in English; and this is what is called the Kurturee Pruyog.) 

Sing. in. 

f. n. 

Plur. 

i qr gs^r 

— cT — BT, 

am fjrwr, 

2 £ fT5TO 

~ efftr — Irg, 


3 if, <fr, t, fr<7T, 

—, «T — Ik. 

sir, #r, jr'S - — 5 ^ — eSf, 


PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/ was in the habit of getting loose . 


Sing. Plur. 


I 

*fr 


srrafr 

Hr, 

2 


BTO 0 .r TO, 

l^r 

Ft 

3 

ft ft ft 


rr, m, W, 



* For the compound tenses see example given of their formation under 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

1 shall get loose . 

Plur. 

<r# 

W, caqrr, #f, 


& 


3£> 




CONDITIONAL MOOD, 


Present Tense . 

1. (In the former part of the sentence ) Were I to get loose; Had / got loose. 
%. (In the latter part of the sentenc e.) y f should get loose; I should have got loose' 

1 tfr grS —5 —m, *rrsTr gsfr, 

2 # ^RTcTW—'SRI—TO, 

3 ~3r, —mr—#f. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


I may, can, might , could, or should, get loose , ox have got loose. 

(1. Kurturee Pruyog, where the verb agrees in gender and 
number with its agent.) 



Sing. 

m f n 

Plur. 

m f n 

1 

# 

mm —# -4, 

Mmr 

mft —-sqr —Sf, 

2 

t 

g^PTO—ffcf—TO, 

3«T 


3 


mm —fr — 

%, F7T, Sf, 

gzrt —^rr —ff. 


(2. Bhavee 

Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 


Sing. 

Plur. 



**n 

fprf, 

*TIW 

fri*K 


c*i 

frrt, 


flsrf, 


sir, wrnr. 

?*rr°Tf 





mist#) 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

I can get loose. 


<SL 


Sing. 

or J?3T 
J5TR or |Rf 


Plur. 


he#. srrjrsrpT or srr?»irRT re#, 
gE#, ipTST# or f®T5T gE#, 


f!TT^ or srpsr, or RfST, jfJ#. or RTfST g*#. 

PAST INDEFINITE TENSE. 

/ could get loose, i. e. I was able to get loose. 

Sing. ? Iur - 

or rht gS#, urJRTR or HPURr RE#, 

ppjft or fHT gE#,gw«T# or prrRr re#, 

srr®rr% or wrsrr/Tsrr'-r or hrue#. or ariar he#. 


PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/ was wont to be able to get loose. 

Sing. Plui - 

1 jrsqpr or uur g#, or srrsrrRr guw, 

2 35T(% or fST HIT, or 

3 RfR!# or HURT, irl^l'i or ftfur, RET. or UffRI RE^. 

FUTURE TENSE. 


Sing. 


I shall be able to get loose. 

Plur. 


ijijT he#, hthrr or 3?f?rrur he#, 

5®I HE#, or iTTTfRT HE#, 

far^rr% or ?nm, f^r# w fan, i***. or $**• 


HTSTTH or 
T5TR or 


16 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Let me get loose . Get thou loose , 

Pirn*. 


<SL 


m, 

O ax' 

i 

at, 


airar 

pfr 


xJ O'' 

*nrr, 

s* 7 


t, mr, stfo. 


'Infinitive mood. 

To get loose . 

PAR TI C1PX.E S-. 

Pres. RTcT gOT g£cT*RT Getting loose\ 

Past In. and gs&STT-cSfr.^* ?o Go* Zoose. 

Pluper. Having got loose. 

SUPINES. 

Dat. g?rpTO-W and To get loose. Gen gsiW%, &e. Is 

to get loose. 

GERUNDS. 

FE^jnn^jnn^ &c. Getting loose, to getting loose, tyc.. 


PARADIGMA OF A TRANSITIVE VERB. 

To loose or release. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

I loose j or 1 am loosing r. 

w #rtS t S, a-Tf^r 3jf&Sf r 

fra %, f# *Mtari> 

#, ft, d, dr d. w&m 








(2. Kurmunee Pruyog, where the verb agrees with its object after the 
maimer of participles, the agent being, as before, in the instrumental case. 
In this way the verb has, properly speaking, not an active, but a passive^ 
form.) 


Agent. Object, m f n 

f [* *TT -—S’ —# I loosedme,lit. lwas hosed bymyself 

* ~ loosed thee, lit. Thou want loosed hy 

/ loosed him, her, or it, [me. 

ljq\' *3TfW J loosed us. 

* tfffr —c5i • I loosed you, 

?r /rrr ,SF ^rr — I loosed them. [thee. 

'* ffr sffo# — -W —Hf Thou loosedst me, I was loosed by 

* ^ ~~Thou ht. thee, Thou toast loosed by 

# —% Thou loosedst him, her, or it. [thyself. 

2 # Thou loosedst m. 

* off — 5TT Thou loosedst you. 

%,3TT t #T Thou loosedst them. 

f* 3 qf ^ff^T & H e > s ^ e > or **■> l°°sed me. 

* ^ ^ she, it, loosed thee. 

3 ?fr,#r,?r,^n% 5 T ^ die, she , or it, loosed him, her, or it. 

*«rr^t #rr?£r &*> sfie > or ie > loosed us - 

* 3 T He, she, or it, loosed yo u. 

^ & € > she ovit > loosed them. 

t Literally, “ JTio loosing was done by me." 

* The forma of this tense marked by the aster ism are seldom used, and there¬ 
fore are omitted in the plural. In their stead, and frequently also in- relation 
to living beings of the third person, the Bliavee Pruyog is used ; thus, for JRIf 
?f the Murai/tas say f%\ and for *$1 Rif 

{ loosed that man, they say *qf 








Plural. 





We loosed him , her, or it 
We loosed them , lit. they- were loosed 
by us. 

f &r 3* Ye loosed him, her, or it. 

{ PTr # Ye loosed thepu 

eTFSraT &r & They loosed him, her, or it 
^ They loosed them. 


PAST HABITUAL TENSE 

I was wont to loose. 


Sing. 

# Mi, 

% Mfa t 

Mr. 


Plur. 

M, 

jtfr #?r, 


FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall or will loose. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1 jtt #fR, 

2 #315fr^. 

3 Jr, #ffcy. 


*rn£r #$, 

<js?r #?r3, 

% r <*rr, €i, BfaSK 




CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


l. Were I to loose, Had I loosed. 2. 1 would loose, or 


would have loosed . 



Sing. 

m. f. n. 


Plur. 


#F?Sf t Sr, 

«?nsfr 

mm, 




fltfSRTF, 

<*> 

orrawr Sr'S. 

^,?!rr,tr, 

wm m % 






WlSfQy 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

fniwy^can, might, could, would, should, loose,ox have loosed* 

( 1. Kurmunee Pruyog, where the verb agrees with its object.) 
m. f. n. 

# #3prr #rf, tr, 

fj #r l 5 ^t sqr ft, 

rt, Rf, *r, #JFrr?rL t,arr f tr, #3TtsqT?r. 

/ May, cati, might, could, would, should, loose, ox have loosed. 

(2. Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 


Sing. 


Plur. 


*rr 

#31N, 

«rr%ff 

##r, 

rfl 

ihsrrf, 

g^ff 

war?. 


#3PT. 


#srf. 


POTENTIAL MOOS). 

PRESENT TENSE. 

/« Zoose, lit. Tfcere is a capability of its being loosed 
by me or to me. 

Sing. Blur. 

or 3Tv5T or srr&TRi , 

p*n^r or ?pr #r#, or g-^rr^r #?#, 

or effW^’IN^orRWf #nt. or RHT #3F#. 




PAST TENSE. 

I could have loosed, i. e. 1 was able to loose . 

Sing, B^r. 

ifT5?Tr% or JRf 37T*TRR or 3fl£il<rf| , 

or tpT #3f^, R*REFR or JfFFW #3^, 

*3?^, or ctrfer, r^Ror \m, #?#. ^RtR or ste#. 






HABITUAL. 


was wont to be able to loose . 


or frfcsr BT'sfW. 


or a?r^rr^r ^rt } 
sppanft or j^r^r 
or fqrferr 


FUTURE TENSE. 


/ sAa// able to loose . 


v Sing. 

§3T jSirtsr, 

or PTm, flp^ or fiT^r, UPSf53*, 


Plur. 

STr^T^ or 3TOM IW^T, 
7*r^T7 or pftW 
.^Nn% or cTBT #3^. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Let me loose . 




^rar 

#y, 

N 

tf 



#2T, 




i*. <nr, tit, 

IWT7- 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Bt^r Zb loose. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1-VfS. #STsT Hfr^tTt UR7RT. Loosing, 

Past. #rf^nr—^r—^^—^ir—W #rtf^~^-~3rsT. Loosed. 

Plaper. HfvJT’ v Having loosed , 
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SUPINES. 

Dat. ??|\?rcrer—and #3H*TPEf—5ST To loose. 
Gen. #3PrR' Is to be loosed. 


gerunds. 


Loosing &e. 



Compound Tenses . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 




2 nd Present, 

3rd Present, 

Pres. Habitual, 

Past Imperfect, 

Past Perfect, 

Past Pluperfect, 

Past Incepto-continuative, 
f Past Habitual, 

Compound Future Tense, 

Past Future Tense, 

Fut. Incepto-continuative, 


iff ##r?r Nff I am loosing . 

iff ^flWr a TI¥ I am engaged in loosing . 

3 ff T am m the habit of loosing. 

# I was loosing . 

*qj stft I have loosed, 

qpqf fpf I had loosed . 

# SrrSl I commenced loosing . 

?ff a# I was wont to loose. 

iff WOTIT 3?rt I shall loose or I am going 
to loose. 

iff #?' T ITT tldf I was going to loose. 
iff ^tR^TC IfiN* / shall commence loosing . 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


2nd Present, 

1 Past, 

2 Past, 

3 Past, 

Future, 

2 Present Dubitative, 


iff ##fd Wdt I Were I loosing. 2 / would 
loose. 

jqf gtf^ &TW 1 Had I loosed. 2 I would 
Rt *fn§td Should I loose . [have loosed. 

jqf Should I have loosed . 

iff Should I be going to loose. 

iff #3FT I may or might be going to 

loose. 





WHtSTffy 
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,z rF I may or might have lo< 

# #^rK HtfaT I may he going to loose. 



Present, Tense, 

Do. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Pluperfect Tense, 
Present Conditional, 
Past Conditional 

I Past Conditional, 
Past Conditional, 

Present Dubitative, 
Past Dubitative, 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Wr #f^Ff zft 

IfS 

#?# Irl 
w&rr^ arcrl 
Trr^n% #?# 

»ir|RT% 

wrr-r #?# 

*TFOT^ 3?%vT 

3Tr$f 1% #3# a?^ 


I can loose , i. e. / 7*«??e 
learnt to loose . 

/ enw 7oo.?e, i. e. / have 
leisure to loose, 

I could have loosed, 

I could have loosed, 

(1) Were I able to loose. 
(1) Had I been able, to 
loose. 

Should I be able to loose. 
Should I have been able 
to loose. 

I may be able to loose. 

I might have been able 
to loose. 


Imperfect Tense, 
Present, 

Imperfect Tense, 

Present, 

Past, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

m ffcf I might, should, or would , 

x have loosed . 

RW #3“^ / must loose. 

*f3T TTfcif tftf I ought to have loosed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

3T^crf — sjffrTRr Loosing. 

PfnSeT &TIETF Being loosed. 


FASSIVE VOICE. 


t5Tf a T 'Lo be loosed. 1 ' 

Present, ^ #f^rr 3fF^r—-I? irfidt I am being loosed . 

Past Indefinite, qt / was loosed. 





miST/fy 



fir gffiraT 

fir fitfr<*r traf 
fir firf^rwrpT 


CAUSAL VERB* 



#3rFT°t 

To cause to loose. 

Present, 

jtt 

I am causing to loose ♦ 

Past, 

^rf 

/ caused to loose. 

Past Habitual, 

#r #sfr 

I was wont to cause to loose. 

Future. 


I shall cause to loose . 


&c. &c. 8cc. 


As the student may experience some difficulty in joining* the negative 
particle to the different parts of the verb, a few examples of the verb in 
the negative form are subjoined. 


Negative form of* ir%. 

(Used to negate both existence and qualities.) 

Sing. Plur - 

1 fir sjrfif I am not. *TMHT =TTtf Weave not. 

2 fi Thou art not. JOT *rrff Ye are not. 

3 fir, fit, *fi, =rrfir He, she, or it, is not. OT, fit, =TTff?r They are not. 

Negative form of fra. 

(Used principally to negate qualities.) 

I am not, &c. 

Sing. Plur ‘ 

1 fir Mt, 3Tr 5 ** 

2 fi 

3 fir,fir,*, ^ 


17 
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Negative form of a*#r. 


Present Ind. jfr $T 

Past Ind. 

Future Ind. jfr =T?^T 
Present Cond. zft ^FET^f 
Past Cond. iff 
Subj. 

Imp. 2p. sing. 

3p. sing. 

Supine, 

Participle, 

Gerund, 


I am not in the habit of being. 
I was not in the habit of being. 
/ shall not usually'be. 

I Were / not—Had I not been. 
Should I not be. 

I should not be. [tinue to Be. 


TOR or ercf w 
TO Don't continue to be. PI sr^TO Don't you con - 
Let him not be. PI. TOtf Let them not fa 

3F8PTRT Not to continue to be. 

•T^Tcfr Not being . 

TOR Hot to continue to be. 


Negative, form of 

Present, <R? f RT ■TRTf I am not becoming. 

*£ Vffif RTffff Thou art not becoming .. 

pa?t Ind. 5Rf R (or more comly.)^t mit I did not become. 

Past Habit. «TT ^ ffl£ (or more comly.)flt^Tf I was not wont to become. 
Pluperf. <RT SlT^f •T S *RT I had not become. 

F ut. 3?r R frip(or more qomly.>fm; =TTff I shall not become* 

Pr. Cond. JR *T Were I not to become. 

Pr. Subj, 3Rjt R °^f^(or frequently) $<£ I should not become. 

Imp. 2 p. s. fTT^ TOT (PI. TO) Don t become. 

3 p. s. R (Plur. R ittfar) Let not him become . 

Supine, R s^FTT^T Not to become , 

Part. Pr. Noth <u-coming. 

CfC^ujftd, -T* Not to become* 


MIN/$7£ 
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student may easily give HOT and #jc?f negative forms by atfcej 
the above models. 

Irregularities in the formation of 
the Past Tense of Verbs . 

1 . The past tense is generally formed by adding &c. to the root : 
the following verbs, however, take &c. before tire termination. Some 
of them have also the regular preterite; these arc marked 2. Those which 
prefer the common form are marked— 2 . Those which prefer the form 
here given are marked 4 - 2, 

—2 s^OT To become sour. 2 ROT ftOTT To cease. 

4 2 SOT OT'r^T To fly. 4 2 ROT PRf^T To cool, abate. 

2 3OT otT^T To cease for a time. <TOT To flee. 


2 ROT 5 ! - fisTWHST To grate. 

2 JfOT jriot To leak. 

2 vjRvf vsfSRT To burn. 

—2 r%OT ROTR - To soak into. 

2 ROT ROTT To wear away. 
—2 2 OT Zosm To slip aside. 
—2 rfOT OTRT To crack. 

4 2 To lie hid. 


2 jot JsfRT To start. 

2 jOT To understand. 

42 OTRT To sink. 

—2 ROT ROTRT To be wetted. 
—2 ROT RS&RT To meet with. 
—2 JOT gOTT To be absorbed. 

SfOT OTf^T To say. 

42 ROT OTOT To penetrate | 
by force, j 

2 ROT fOTRT To be delighted 
with. 

2 OTT ^rqTRT To lie hid. 

2 ROT FRRT To be extinguished. 
ft^Pf fl^fR To be cold. 


2 SOT qTOTT To yield or | 
give way. J 

2 KOT RTRf To be dazzled. 

ROT ROTr To go out. 

2 FR^t f^RTTOT* To get out of. 

Several other verbs may also take the same form, but they do so less 
frequently ; as, 37OT, ROT, 

The following verbs are still more irregular in the preterite tense. In 
regard fcofPOT widen again occurs, it is to be observed, that the former 
was its intransitive, and this its transitive, form, in the past tense. 
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:l 

/*&r 

To do. 


To see. k.JP 

ii&r 

To die. 

j?r#r 

To ask. 

err? 

jfar 

To go. 

*rm erfareT 

To tell. 

ism 

wwr 

To eat. 


To dig. 

» 


To come. 

^T a FT mz&T 

To tell. 


STvrr 

To become. 


To slay. 

3TI% 

-rrrqw 

To sing. 

PT^t R[BT 

To drink. 


RRtfT 

To meditat-e. 

Vm wrr^r 

To fear. 

apf 


To be contained. 

siff^T 

To calve, &c. 



To put on. 

wof <RTe5T 

To put on. 


5?r^r 

To take. 

RSTorfi^ST To give. 

tJTOT 

m^r 

To put on. 

'rrffaT 

To see. 


Vfr 

To wash. 




§L 


Other Irregularities. 


In the past tense of =Cr^T, is preferable to 5(RWr. In the future, 

has qrfjT, aud *J?R; and in the 2nd per. pi. imp. ^fl'. Also 
%&?5r and and *TRFT have generally ^RFf. in the future. 


On the distinguishing of Transitive from Intransitive 
Verbs . 

When a verb can take the objective case after it with¬ 
out the intervention of any preposition, it is generally to 
be esteemed transitive. 

To this rule there are the two following exceptions: — 

1st Nouns of space and time can follow an intransitive verb without 
the intervention of any preposition ; as, I have walked 

up and down the whole country; ^TTC RRuHT 3T2T he has come a 

four days’ journey. 

2nd. Almost any intransitive verb may have any noun joined to it im¬ 
mediately, which expresses merely its essence or a particular form of its a- 
geriCy; as, tW FR^f he performed austerities. <?f ^Tf^T she danced 




d If any one insist that such verbs are in these instances us&rair 
^rtiyely, all that we at present say is, that in MnraM.ee the construction 
must always be that of intransitive verbs. 

There are some verbs, transitive in one signification, and intransitive 
in another, which preserve the construction of intransitive verbs, even 
when used transitively: and there are also some verbs, which, though 
in signification always transitive, have either always or generally the 
intransitive form of construction ; that is, the verb agrees with the agent, 
and not with the object; as for example? the MuraMees always say, 
N^r.rsj^r I learnt my lesson yesterday; and never jqf W* 
renirST. Again they say, qRpC^r, in preference to <rfqT^, 

I put on my clothes. 


A list of such of these verbs as have been noticed is here subjoined. 

N. B. In regard to those of the following verbs which have several 
meanings materially differing from each other, the above rule is to be ap¬ 
plied to them only in the signification here specified. 



To practise. 

5# 

To make water. 

arrs# 

To remember. 


To say, repeat, &c. 

## 

To vomit. 

<r# 

To pass over. 


To bite. 


To affect. 


To dine. 


To put on. 


To spit. 

m 

To bring forth. 

w 

To gird on. 

fro# 

To rest. 

q# 

To study. 

fro# 

To forget. 

qfa# 

To clothe. 

RR# 

To learn. 

. 

qpf’q 

To obtain. 


To sneeze. 

f# 

To drink. 

rar# 

To touch. 

qf# 

To swim across. 


To understand. 

TO# 

To foal. 


To remember. 

TO# 

To bring forth. 


To evacuate one’s self, 

«rr# 

To repeat, tell, &c. 

s# 

To carry away. 



TABLE OF THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 
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ADVERBS, 
d of adjective, used to 
qualities of a verbal act. Adverbs are also used to quali¬ 
fy adjectives. Many adverbs in Mura^ee do not at all 
differ from adjectives, and, in many situations, are de¬ 
clined exactly in the same way. 

Tlie following table contains several useful adverbs of common use in 
the lang uage*. 

TABLE OF ADVERBS. 


^Adverbs are a kin< 


xpress the 



Once. 

%5T 

Whence, 

sfrret 

Twice. 


Whencever. 

<TRST 

Thrice. 


Hence. 

'Tfl^FT 

First, 


Thence. 


Secondly. 


From above. 

Rwrr 

Thirdly. 


From below. 

^ms 

Lastly. 


This way. 


Here. 


That way. 

St: 

There. 

9TT?ff & Now. 


Wheresoever. 

STHsT 

To-day. 


Where. 

Tf 

Before. 

8 T^R 

Elsewhere. 


Lately. 

Wt'ff 

Any where. 


Yesterday. 


Somewhere. 


Formerly. 

^=rtl'r 

Nowhere. 

3-vrr 

To-morrow. 


Every where. 

w 

Two days hence. 

<fi i TOrl r 

Whither. 

<rprf 

Two days ago. 


Whithersoever. 

trryr&*PT 

Hereafter. 


Hither. 

sfaiW Tr^r 

By and bye. 

p-p^ 

Thither. 


Instantly. 

yySeh'S 

To the right hand. 


Suddenly. 

artRR - 

To the left hand. 


Quickly. 


* This and the following tables of indeclinables am intended to fusnisb tjw* 
student with a few useful words*.and not to exhaust the subject. 










<Jfart*T 

^■f 

OTf srrft 

pFT^=T 

faster 
K7«ni<« 
farcitew 
farartercr 


Slowly. 
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Perhaps. 

Often. 


Truly. 

Sometimes. 

ifa 

Yes. 

Daily. 

=rr#f 

No. 

Always. 

am# 

Wholly. 

When. 

=rrfr 

In no wise. 

When. 

qrtrr 

How. 

Then. 

^ r 

Why. 

Ever. 

mm 

More. 

Never. 


Less. 

Again. 

TTPC 

Very. 

How often. 




<SL 


\ Daily ; when the act 
> is daily increasing 


or decreasing. 

PREPOSITIONS. 


) Daily; when the act is 
r not subjected to in- 
^spCfaT J crease or diminution. 


Several prepositions have already been given in the 
scheme of the noun ; these we need not repeat. Prepo¬ 
sitions in Muratfftee are placed after nouns, and there¬ 
fore by some called post-positions. 


SrrTcj r & Oil account of. 

aq# 

In. 

&TET & 3RW 

Within. 

xb 

Towards. 

qrtr 

Without. 

ft 

Before, onward. 


On. 

wrr 

Behind. 

m$t 

Under. 


On this side. 


Through. 


On that side. 

& errur 

Near. 


Instead of. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions present few difficulties. The following 
are some of the most useful. 

*pf”T and f And. 

3TC If- 


?PC Then, 
sfif That. 




UWlSTffy 



?pr?pr 


Then. 

That. 

Since. 

Wherefore ? 
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3TW and f^FT^rr 

v# 

srfr 

?rtr 



Though. 

Nevertheless. 


interjections. 


Alas. 

aft- and Nfr 

Do. 

st ; and ^ 

Psliaw. 

qnrr 

Foh. 


Heigh. 

V 


Ho, soho. 

Away. 

Behold. 

Hark. 

Hush. 


syntax. 

Syntax is that division of Grammar which teaches the 
different methods of uniting words, so as to form them 

into sentences. , , . . , 

It is not our intention under this head to bring forward 

all the rules of Mura thee Syntax. Many of them, such 
as that an adjective agrees with its substantive in gen¬ 
der, number, and case, and a verb agrees with its nomi¬ 
native in gender, number, and person, as general rules, 
are common to all languages. These, and others of a 
similar kind, do not require to be noticed for any other 
purpose than to point out the apparent exceptions to 
them which are to be found in the language. There 
are besides many idioms peculiar to this language, which 
cannot be brought under any definite rule, and which 
must he learnt by practice. For the use of beginners, 
however, we shall subjoin a few of the more common 
and useful in the Appendix. 



%S%h adjective noun, adjective pronoun, or participle r 
when there is only one substantive to which it is related, 
agrees with that substantive in gender, number, and case. 
But, when there are two or more subtantives, the follow¬ 
ing forms of construction are used. 

1. The adjective, &c. may agree with the nearest sub¬ 
stantive; as, ?r «Tbrcar, mmi, mwz, this frock, turban, and 
plaid. B. 328, 10. s# W r their language, cus¬ 

toms, &c. K. wr. Observe here ciH is plural ; for, in 
the corresponding clause above, we find ^r^rr rrrlr. A- 
gain, Store m wi on any one’s getting a son or 

a daughter. K. tar. 

This form of construction is common in Sunsknt, and occasionally 
used in the Greek and Latin languages. It is very elegantly used in 
MuraMee when the things joined together are much of the same hind , 
or when the adjective Recedes the; substantives, though coupled by a/ 
copulative conjunction; and, when the nouns are joined together by a 
disjunctive conjunction , it is the preferable form of construction. 

2. When substantives of the same gender come to¬ 
gether, united by a copulative conjunction, expressed or 
understood, the adjective frequently takes the plural of 
the common gender; as, £ #r ftar qmfc you and I 
are constant tenants of the forest. S. 14, 2. ijrsf&uffr q^ 
fa® &rri r w toKt <rr*fr m ir<w mm 

arrt^r. The chief secretaryship, deputy-secretaryship, 
office of auditor, and other offices connected with the 
collection or the revenue, are called, each individually, 
the office of a cabinet minister. 

This rule, except in the cases mentioned under the former head, ought 
to-be observed by the student. 
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substantives joined by copulatives ai] 
then the adjective is usuall 
arnrc^r, 

turban, and plaid, to be given me. 


B. 328, 18. 

This is a very common mode of construction in Mura^ee, especially 
when the adjective follows the substantives; but §T or spar must be intro¬ 
duced before the adjective. 


Rule. II. 

In a sentence the relative pronoun should be of the 
same gender, and number, as its correlative, and the 
noun to which they refer. 

1st. It often happens, however, when the relative re- 
fers to several nouns of different genders, that it agrees 
simply with the noun nearest it; as, inform §r ^riw, 

^rrirv, qf , jpfc- wre fznfe <rcnf fm, that which is nseful in 
imparting knowledge ; as, for example, the Scripture, a 
letter, a messenger, a guide, &c. is called ail eye. K. vfiar. 

2. The relative may agree with the last word in the 
sentence, particularly if it be the principal one, neglect¬ 
ing the word nearest it; as 'mrt ir 'faqrwt far vmi 
qnrlr ^qrqrf a guglet, cup, or other small drinking vessel, is 
called an Oopupatru. K. sw. 

The former of these Muds of construction seems the more natural and 
common, the latter the more philosophical. 

In these examples the student is only to look at the relative ^f, ^r, 

See. In the Mura^ee Kosh the correlative is not given, but it is always 
to be supplied according to the rules given for adjectives. 

Rule. III. 

In Marathee, as in English, the adjective should pre¬ 
cede its substantive ; but it sometimes happens that the 
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(etiive of the predicate (fwr) comes immediately 
noun of the subject, so as to occasion an ap¬ 
parent breach of this rule ; thus, <?r urer is trans¬ 

lated in English by, That is a good horse. The English 
and Muratftee sentences are both elliptical, but the ellipsis 
takes place in different members of the sentence. The 
subject is $r that (horse), and the predicate is 
(urer) a good horse. Thus the sentence becomes <rr 3far 
^T3T5JT (?rt) atrl, that (horse) is a good horse. 

In the subject the English is elliptical, and in the 
predicate the Mura^ee, so that there is here no real 
breach of the rule. The student, however, is to observe 
that the Mura//tee sentence given above is the only cor¬ 
rect arrangement of the words, in the sense attributed 
to them. ster in MuraJftee strictly means, 

“That good horse exists. 55 

The adjective in the first sentence is called by the native RIH 

Urff^FT, and is said to come after the substantive; and the common adjec¬ 
tive is called Jp’TUrSiT 3 !', and is said to come before it; but the explana¬ 
tion we have given, it is hoped, will unfold to the student the true tlieoiy 
of this distinction. 


Rule IV. 

A verb agrees with its nominative in gender, number, 
and person. 

1. When two nouns or pronouns, one of which is ol 
the 1st person, come together, the verb requires the 1st 
person plural; as, irrfr srrr°T # fit® 1 3 Trit, How happy 
are my sister and I. B. 103, 1. 

When the second and third persons are joined together, analogy re¬ 
quires that the verb be in the 2nd person plural, though I have not seen 
aiiy examples of that construction in MuntMee. 
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two singular 


nouns of the third pe] 
together, the rules for their construction are ex 
analogous to those for the construction of adjec¬ 


tives. 


1st. The verb may agree with the noun nearest it, especially when 
the nouns are closely connected; as, §5Tf TftfRT rilTOf^/Most pro¬ 

bably you have not sold your shawl and turban. 13. 314, 9. Here too 
srmSr* should have been 

2 nd. Generally the nouns are collected into one head, as it were, by 
some such words as If, ?f, ^TUf, &c. (according as is required by 
the rules given for the construction of adjectives,) &c. and then 

the verb agrees with the plural adjective; as, JprpT, #RTT, 37WT, 
xUTT, Sf# qTtffcr srroH flcff European roses, various kinds 

of Jasmine, China roses, Champaca, and such like dowers, were brought, 
and placed before them. 


3. Nouns of dignity, as tre, t#r, &c. though singular, 
require the plural number; as, frsrwrrs *3T#r srr^, 
Gopal Row came down stairs. B. 349, 13. 

4. arm may take almost all of the persons; as, f ='TT r T' T r 
^aEpurr tosto, You have seated yourself here to play. B. 

26, 16. (This however is not common; in general in 
such a case »rr i wr*r would be used) aim rprte srre, Let us go 
a hunting. E. 252. auw tresrt srnr-r tost, He himself 
taking a sword sat watching. S. 6, 1. »trw fisrR 
staff, Do you employ yourself in benefiting others. E. 53. 
jf^rcrw arrw ^ru smf, My lord, do you say so? B. 331, 4. 
I have heard also such expressions, in an address, as, 
arrcw ert ants', Y our majesty is possessed of sovereign power. 
In the first person plural arr# supposes two parties, one 
of which only is included ; as, arrsif ft srftfa srsfr, We too 
are nothing. B. 2, 10. But atm includes all present; as. 
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litc in making a collection)]* 


but is iised where we in English' say 


Rule V. 


Regarding the case of the agent of a verb, the fol¬ 
lowing laws are to be observed. 

1. The inverse methods of construction, in which the 
agent requires to be put into the instrumental or third 
case, called the Kurmunee and Bhavee Pruyogs, are: 1st, 
Requisite in the past tenses of transitive verbs, made up 
by the aid of the participle in and also in their sub¬ 
junctive mood ending in and also in their negative 
subjunctive in ^. 2nd. They are optionally used in the 
subjunctive of intransitive verbs which either take 
this form, or the direct form where the agent agrees 
with the verb; and also with qrft%, which takes the 
instrumental case or the dative in &r. 

3. The agent in the potential mood (made up by 
inserting before the root) requires the same dative in 

or a new instrumental in xqpt, formed from the geni¬ 
tive. 

4. All other parts of the verb have the agent in the 
nominative, except substantive verbs, when they mean 
to have , which then take the dative in «jt, or put after 
the genitive of the agent. 

Examples of all these rules regarding the agent arc to be found where 
the tenses of verbs are treated of. But those remarks are here made, in 
order that, the learner may obtain a more comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. 
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rbs of giving, receiving, making to do, command 
in^i'-'shewing, teaching, fee. may have two objects, the 
a person and the other of a thing; the former is 
the dative, and the latter, if a gerund, also re- 
4 e dative, but, if a noun, the objective or nomi¬ 
native case; as, You also must 

have taught me to speak. B.. 7, 18. #T zi&l Who 

will give him money ? B. 34, 12. 


Rule VII. 


Many of the abovementioned, as well as other, verbs, 
take the genitive of the person instead of the dative ; as, 
spm H^rrc 5rr€f, I did not pay you due respect. B. 
27 fa¬ 
it is to be remarked, however, that this form of construction depends 
rather on the noun than on the verb. Most nouns significant of re¬ 
spect, or disrespect, of benefiting 1 or hurting' (except which keeps the 
dative), fail into this mode of construction. 

Rule VIII. 


Transitive verbs, having only one object, in general re¬ 
quire it to be in the dative, when it is a person, and the 
nominative or objective, when an animal or a thing; as, 
observing him ; er observing that. F?rrCr ^ 3 ^ 
urn* JTfftw they killed a fat buck. E. 163. 

1. To this rule there are occasional exceptions; as, fcjt rf I 

saw thee; which phrase has been heard. . On the other hand such 
phrases as ?rr PT^T^f have been used, instead of f f^T, &c. r 

but such forms of expression are not to he imitated, except when some 1 
peculiar emphasis is required. B. 12, 13. 

2 . It may be further observed, that, when two persons form the ob¬ 
ject of the verb, then they are joined by qfU &c.; thus, q-pTR - q Vffi CW 





Knsjmee. B. 349, 2. 


it iffa tf?) Their father had promised to Purus 
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Rule IX. 


When one verb restricts the extent of the application 
of another, the restricting verb is either put in the sub¬ 
junctive mood with 3 i'p,&e., or it is put in the infinitive, 
or in the dative gerund. 

1. The subjunctive mood is to be preferred, when the 
restricting power is considerable; when the meaning in 
English is, that the one thing was done for the express 
purpose of obtaining the accomplishment of the other ; 
as, jsrr grjw tr f°r *TSifirarNr rrrfe qrfrdnr tr t#, the 
heap of grass, wood, &c. which they make for the 
purposd of worshipping, is called holee. K. 

2. The infinitive is used generally with the following 

verbs ; tw to give, w^r to see, wit to go, to come, sr- 
itt to affect, r5Bfr"T to learn, wf to be able, to wish ; 
thus the MurafAees say, k, let him come; he 

desires to do; and occasionally with some others; such 
as, w, jew, #, rfeaw, erspT, wr, ert^T, urew, &c.; 
as, opt, bid bring. B. 27, 16. 

3. In all other cases the gerund should be used; as, 
fir err sfdR Rr'Jr^rrer jt5t fra I (fem.) went to glean ears of 
grain in that field. B. 78. 11. 


Rule X. 


The doubling of a verb simply, or with sr interposed, 
expresses indifference, or doubt, or both; and with surff, 
f - , Sr, &c. and sometimes also with trt, it denotes the 
stability of the act. 
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T*. -Indifference* The three principal tenses of 
veyn are all used in this way; as, $ fro ?rrffer, 

to ^rrff: t°i You gave him nothing 

to eat (I pass over that however), but on the contrary 
you made sport of him. B. 223, 5. And the following 
modes of expression also are used; srotr to if he is 
doing it, never mind ; let him alone. TO has two 

meanings: (1) If he have done it, it is of no consequence, 
let it alone. (2) He either may or may not do it, for any 
thing I know or care. In this last sense also %^r totob 
is used, and sometimes to Again jjw uw, ^rff 
*ri?r, If he go, good and well; and, if he don’t go, good 
and well. 

2. Certainty . This too may be used in the three prin¬ 
cipal tenses as the last; as, ?rrw?Fr f%crr srr? 

The burden of anxiety occasioned by the debt is not a 
whit lessened for all that. B. 165, 9. srfS’, If it 

has happened, it cannot be altered. ajiw to It 

may happen: there is no impossibility in the thing. K. 
mt- 

The student must observe, that the distinction between this and the 
preceding class of examples often depends more on the tone of the voice 
than on the words. 


Rule XI. 

Conditionality is expressed in Mura//<ee by prefixing 
TO, TO, or to the second clause of a sentence, or add¬ 
ing the termination to the root, or by adding aram - to 
the past tenses of the conditional mood. 

1. When the, supposition has regard to things very 
shortly to happen, it is made by the present tense ; as, 
TO m vstru to qtfc TOtr, If he be going, then l will go also. 

19 
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When err is prefixed to the second clause of a 
a! sentence referring to future time, *rc is either ex¬ 
pressed or understood in the first, and implies that the 
speaker thinks the thing supposed in the first clause more 
or less likely to happen, but does not feel certain that it 
will really take place. The same is the case with 
and the termination lxs r^ TC Should 

my (maternal) uncle learn this, what would he say? 329,4. 
% Jtc^r ir Should I go to him, 

he (Mur. they, viz. the great man,) will restore me to my 
place in his service. B. 329, 10. Here observe that in 
the former sentence the speaker wants to impress what is 
expressed in the suppositive part of the sentence on the 
hearer’s mind, and therefore he says sksSst j in the latter 
instance his mind is more intent on the consequence, and 
therefore he says SjbV ; if he had been quite indiffer¬ 
ent whether he went or not, he would have said jfcvnu h 
*f#r, fcc. When great respect is intended to be shown* 
the future tense is used instead of the past; as, s?fir srrw 
ft #r otut srrarf Wf, If you will have the goodness to give 
me leave, I will go and return in a moment. 

3. In a conditional sentence is used when the act 
has already several times taken place, or where there is 
no doubt in the speaker’s mind but that it will take 
place ; as, it gw uw m 

(WT vtmtx ft JOT spjjt iftto Whenever this boy goes in¬ 
to the company of other boys, they drive him away, and 
say, we will beat you if you come back again. B, 159,9. 
jot iter w §?5T When uncle goes out, I will 
meet you. B. 305, 6. 

In conditional sentences OT*r is used where the sup- 
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ition is that the act has already taken place, but w 
erjt has really happened or not is unknown to the speak¬ 
er ; as, # iftr arasrr <ftr hp atpfp, Though he sliould 
have gone to another continent, I will fetch him thence. 
B. 332, 1. ;qnrr Jph gnrara trirr rcar areft ac? Should the 
teacher have given them leave, what then ? B. 324, 4. 

5. When the supposition is in regard to things past, 
i. e. supposing things to have happened differently from 
what they are known to have done, the supposition is 
made by the present or imperfect conditional. Examples 
of diis will be found in their proper places, but it may be 
observed, that the first sttrfr is sometimes omitted ; as, 
sural reirfr aurar af nr ®rtm, Had I needed more 

■money, I should have sold the whole. B 314, 12, Here 
sprat is used for rrpftr arftfr. Again, in tlie last clause, we 
sometimes have frar for ; as, anw anr aftr amaf ar <mr«r 
synrr tramr, If you had pardoned him, then Ram would 
not have been so grieved. 


Rule XII. 

Substantives and adjectives are often elegantly used 
in Murat/tee in the place of adverbs. 

1st. Generally when adjectives are used for adverbs, 
they are put in the neuter singular; as, aft ter fit’l l How 
can that be ? B. 17, 7. 

2nd. When the agent is of the third person, and is ex¬ 
pressed in the sentence, the adverb frequently agrees 
with the agent ; as, s>wr ar Tfrfrt^rr tsrfa rear, Thus he fell 
into very great distress. B. 13, 13. 

3rd. When the object of the verb is in the nomina¬ 
tive or objective case, then also the adverb should be 
inflected exactly as an adjective, or, in other words, 
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adjective is used for the adverb ; as, fr 

^rr% iTff See how well God has ordored 
what relates to this subject. Here qualifies %% and 
thence must be an adverb ; and qualifies ^fir^r, and 
must be an adverb also. 


4th. Substantives, when substituted for adverbs, are ge¬ 
nerally put in the third or instrumental case ; as, 3ft 
JfC°rnr, But I shall cheerfully die. B. 17, 10. 


PROSODY. 

The literature of the Mura/ftas is not extensive, yet 
they possess a few written works. These consist of two 
classes; those written in the Praknt or ancient style, and 
those written in the modern Mura&ee. 

The Prakrit books are, first, translations from the 
Sanskrit, containing the legendary history of the Hindoo 
gods and heroes, the principal of which are the Panduwu 
Prutap, the Ram Yijuyu, and the Huri Vijuyu ; and, se¬ 
condly, original compositions, containing both the history 
of modern Sadhoos, and their moral compositions called 
Abhungs. 

The Mura/Aee works are, first, a few Bukhurs or Chron¬ 
icles of the transactions of the MuraiAee kings and gov¬ 
ernors ; and, secondly, translations from the English, &c. 
lately published at Bombay: of these none comes nearer 
the spoken dialect, and is more idiomatical, than the trans¬ 
lation of the first volume of the Children’s Friend, only 
that it abounds with the peculiarities of the Kokunec 
dialect. 
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of the chief points of Prakrit Grammar, \ 
from the Mura thee, are subjoined. 



Declension of Nouns . 
m God. 

(kr 

c iwrrgPr— j irg Fret 
K gPr—jPrrt 
( ?wrm 

9 ^w^rr &c —#r & f^nrr 

\» ife 


Oblique case of Adjectives. 

m—%3t 
Pronouns . 

For IT, cTT, 'Sfr *, are used in 

Prakrit: and for ¥7rand?qT 7 
and ?RTr are used. 

JjfrT is the 2nd case of ifr. 
is the 2nd case of <f. 


Verbs . 


The following form serves for the present and past, 
and sometimes for the future indicative. 


Intransitive Verb. ^3% To arise. 

# arri-fr 9* 

Sr, mf(, njr, fr, &*€r. 


Transitive Verb. To do. 

ns to oTr^fr to 
<£ TOn to 

to . 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

\ v ^ 1 TO. 

PLUPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

S^R S7R. ^CfR TOR. 

The following tenses, with t inserted after the root, 
are used both actively and passively : thus wc can say 
Hr cTO TOtSr, I strike him, or I am struck by him. 

Sing. ‘ Plur. 

TOsmr —r —tr wi TOt#r 
TO%dR--CR-lftr ^rrtt^rr 

<rr,rf, —* —<h 

r^r v ^ 

r to§^. ' 3 # >■ to£f?. 

1 ^r, Hr ) tirrfr ) 


C 3RT 

Present Kurturee ) . 
Pruyog. 


Present. Bhavee 
Pruyog. 







mia- 

rrtiyog. 

Future Bhavee 
Pruyog. 
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r wt vrtfr \ 

] [ 

t 81 T%, FPT ; -'IRT ) 

r KJt sTrsff j 

] gwr [ 

r-r^^Rr) 
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wr--^—Is--^qr —0 , 


Sing, 

Imperative. 

Past Participle. Sec. 


Plur. 

prr sftt. 


, POETRY, 

There are three grand classes of verse used in Mura- 
iheo poetical compositions. The first class consists of 
verses which have regular feet, and a regular number of 
syllables, but in which the quantity of the whole verse is 
equal to the quantity of the corresponding verse. And 
the third consists of verses of nearly the same number of 
syllables, and which rhyme, but have no regular quantity. 

The two former of these classes of verse are common 
to the Sanskrit and Prakrit; only that the Prakrit vers¬ 
es rhyme, which the Sanskrit do not. The latter is pecu¬ 
liar to the Prakrit. Of the two first, one specimen of 
each will be given, and, for further information relative to 
them, Yates’s Sanskrit Grammar can be consulted. Of 
the third more examples will be required. 

Classl. Order 1. Genus Xl.Speciesf*. named Rnthoddhuia. 

mv #r it soTiwr frsr ufr qf^rr || 
qpr#r «r*?r w#II *rnrer11 

“Goutumu, in a great passion, cursed his own faithful virtuous wife, send¬ 
ing her to the lowest hell; but afterwards he was convinced she was inno- 

veent.” 
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If. An Arya, having 12 Matras for the 
'line, and 18 for the second. Thus the first half line 
has 6 short syllables, each counting one, and 3 long, 
each counting 2, in all 12. 

jnvJrcw spTfrrc || fofirct nr-j srrcnrr n 
jprcr jeiif II 'jpifnrr nf n 


“ (Vishnoo), who sits on the eagle, is about to become incarnate on 


earth, to save the saints, and destroy the wicked, and remove the load 


wherewith the earth is burdened/* 

Class III.’ The following kinds of verse are those which 
are most frequently used in Prakrit Poetry. They are 
chiefly of the Trochaic kind, and are regulated by the ac¬ 
cent, as English verse is, and not by the quantity. 

1, The following i3 a loose Trochaic of 8 feet, each half line rhym¬ 
ing with its corresponding half line. It is frequently used in the Abhungs, 

pr Vn#r iRfr *nrr n mfc hr m to llkll 
SM wfit II hwh wfr |R|| 
purser|| R#r inrsr n ^ || 

Mr m; m\ 11 rhiw ffofr lien 

srrftr ^ 11 q’RrfrK 11 k H 

hr qR rro srrfr 11 hr s-rt Mr || \ n 

to TO^fir hr 11 M *Mrr q-rror 11 v» | | 

sft Hftr *rrr || 3 hr MNrff M n ^ || 

“ They tell you to bind the mouth of a ram, and kill him, and to 
perform the moon-plant sacrifice. Who can tell whether that worship be 
true or false ? Can worship proceed by contraries ? They tell you to 
cut down a living Toolshee, and dress with it a lifeless stone. They cut 
and hack at the Bel tree, to present a hundred thousand of its leaves to 
Shiva. Their numbsculls go the way of Benares, but they leave their 
hearts behind. They worship the cobra capella ; and, if they see 
a cobra, they lift up a stick to beat him. Ekanath, Jimardun’s disciple, said 
it was all a form. How could God be present amid such worship ? Too- 
ka said, Piety and faith are the God of gods.” 












“g Afid following is an example of the same kind of verse, only that k*JU 

— ^/ , , 

**&£¥alf lines seem to rhyme with one another; but this probably happens 
only accidentally. 


vm rrrrm qr r rr 5rr°Tr || 
w =rr?r t wrii 
rwjt a?r#?rr || 
urw q# to || 
<hr 5 fr «fr Pr=f to i| 
to 11 
?^rf% II 

n^rsif jf *rr€f n 


w# 5RT%?rr ll h ll 

^Rfr srito n ^ n 
zh TOi%- *rro ll r || 

|| a ll 

Wr *tto mvni || mi 
qro || { || 

cqrn mi rt^ niff mi || n» || 

^ ^Titf ll ll 

u * Know that he is the chief of sinners who does not respect the 
gods, for this is no good disposition ; and he also, who does not love jus¬ 
tice and morality, who does not love religious bathing and repetition of the 
sacred verses, who does not perform acts of charity, whose mouth never 
utters any of the Yed or other religious discourse ; whose conduct is such 
that lie is debtor to the gods, and debtor to the manes of his ancestors, is 
debtor to men and debtor to all, and won’t litter truth with his mouth. 
That man can expect no good, either in this world or the world to come. 
Itamdas will have nothing to do with such practices, nor look for any hap¬ 
piness which hows from a worldly source/’ 

The following verse has Gfeet, and every two lines rhyme with one an¬ 


other. 

tofto || mi<$i Rirr te u 
Km m smr 11 jCr #sr \ \ 
prr m to ll fro vsimm to || 

Km m =r m || ktk jto mi ll 

“ You will occupy your whole time in the turmoil of your worldly bu¬ 
siness, and when you begin to say Ram Ham, your teeth keep fast togeth¬ 
er, as if you were lock-jawed. Tooka said, What instruction now will suf¬ 
fice for such a man ? He who won’t say Ram Ram, has an ass both for 
his father and mother.” 

:t The intelligent student, in comparing the sentiments conveyed in this ex¬ 
tract with those contained in the last,must be forcibly reminded of the language 
of the Apostle, where he says, “ If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle ?” 
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This verse consists of three parts ; the first has 6 feet, t 
;e last 2, and the 2 first rhyming with each other. 

m *fr ?rfr mm \\ j#rr *r*r \\ 

u tot crt ii 

“ Only exercise faith, then a stone will save; otherwise what can a 
good man do to a had man ? what can a trench filled with sugar do to a 
lime tree ? As the seed is, so is the fruit which it produces.” 

4. The following verse has 4 parts, each of 4 feet; the 3 first 
rhyme with each other. In such Wovya the most of the Prakrit Heroic 
Poems are composed. 


sft m * Ztemt II ~fRT srrerc: ssrntfr ji 
W? w# II ^°rfr *rr# m II 

m II ^ ^rrfr *mrm: u 
sx°t 3T siftr ii m\ w qnzvf n 

“ Where men are unacquainted with me, and perform various religious 
rites, and worship various gods, and have not the true knowledge of me, 
these having made an earthen image, they perform works contrary to re¬ 
ligion and piety, and say that this we have made is the great God who is 
manifested in every creature.” 

5. The following verse has also 4 parts, each of the 3 first having 3 
feet, and rhyming with each other, while the last has only 2 feet. 


zr&t srrsrrrfr || nfr wrcrfr \\ 
ii refbfr u 

u Make music with the cymbal; erect the religious flag; set out on the 
way to Pundhurpoor.” 


Let these specimens suffice to give the learner some 
idea of Prakrit verse. As a further exercise in Prakrit, 
and to relieve the tedium of his grammatical studies, we 
shalt present him with one of the feats of Krishnu from 
the Hurivijuyu: these are said to have taken place on the 
Gunesh Chutoorthi. 

rr<rrr tot ffwt - TOfRT stout rr? 

jjiT trrj^tr TOsrt ftrar 


20 
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trr sot obiter 
RW 5TRT to* ftft* , 

'O 

oor o%rer oofo f to* 
Of 3T0 qH55T PrawOT 
orMspo cf%fcr 
oror sPt 

OTOho ;& fro orffr 
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u Yushoda the mother (of Krishna) continued fasting till the rising of 
the moon, and then quickly got ready .all the materials for the worship ; 
especially she made ready nineteen very large nice sugared sweet cakes, 
besides various kiud of puddings. -And thus having filled the presenta¬ 
tion trencher, his mother placed them before the shrine. Ilie moon 
had now arisen, and the light was diffused' throughout the s%. Krishnu 
said to his mother, When will you give me any sweet calve ? His mother 
said, O thou in whom the world resides, I will give thee some after 
presenting the offerings. Saying this, she went out to bring in the arti¬ 
cles of incense, and a light. Krishnu was standing alone near the shrine, 
and seeing himself quite private he took up the trencher, and ate up in an 
instant all the provisions offered to the god; and the lord of the world, 
he who is the joy of Wuikoon^, and shews his frolics to his worshippers, 
having in silence made but one mouthful of them, sat perfectly quiet. In 
a twinkling his mother came into the house, bringing the incense and 
light, hut lo ! the trencher on the shrine is empty. His mother was 
amazed, and said, Krishnu ! what has happened to the offering? Why is 
the trencher on the shrine empty ? Shri Krishun said, Believe me, mo¬ 
ther, just now a thousand rats were here, and Gunputi seated on one 
large rat among them ; with his trunk he drew in the whole of the sweet 
cakes at one sweep. On beholding his whole body smeared over with red 
dead, his trunk moving in a fearful manner, and his belly dreadful to look 
.on, I got mightily afraid. I became dumb from fear, and could not speak 
a worc ]. I am very hungry, mother, give me instantly some sweet cakes 
to eat. His mother, in a passion said, Sirrah, open thy mouth and shew 
it me. Krishnu looking quite sad began to cry and said, There were a 
vast number of sweet cakes, how could they all be contained in my mouth ? 
First of all consider the subject deliberately, and then chastise me : Gun 
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1 awa y the «weet cakes, and the blame of his theft has oome“^ 
His mother said, Krishna 1 open thy mouth, and shew me. Huri said. 
Don’t beat me, mother, and I will open my mouth and shew it you. Then 
the lord of Wuikooa/A opened his mouth before his mother, and shewed it 
her. Then the whole universe, WuikoontA, Kuilas, and the rest, all ap¬ 
peared, and at the same time innumerable Gunputis. While the mother 
was steadfastly looking in, Gunputi said to her out of the mouth of Krish- 
nu > hear m y words: This is the God of gods, who has become incarnate 
in thy womb. AH we gods are the members of that Shri Krishnu. He 
is the supreme God, the joy of the world; worship him, O mother. Now 
Yushoda fell into an ecstasy of devotion ;aU her self-importance vanished, 
and she forgot herself completely on beholding this most astonishing 
roHc.” 



APPENDIX 


Containing Exercises in Beading for Beginners . 


®TRT —at ye—in come. 

3Tf—dza—go. 

W 5 C?T—eth^ r«ha—here stay. 

«fT cf—dza too—go thou. (i. e. get 
away.) 

qRH—tyala paMeewu—him 
send. 

—tila bolawu—her call. 

J3* ^^-—^oodliQ wa ts — onward 
read. 

afasy #f~ummu/ thamb—a little 
stop. 

3^ 3TT-~p oodM dza—on go. 
tfqp ^TFT—-t4 eth& an—it here 
bring. 

*?f w $nT —mee ethe a he— I here 
am. 

<=DT to6 teth& ahes—thou 

there art, 

?! au^'—to dzuwul ahe—he 
near is. 

*rc «rrt —tee wur ahe — she a- 
bove is. 

*T khalee ahc-it 

below is. 


arrsft ^ ^TRTf—* amhee bure ahd— 
we well are. 

Jffr JOTTfcT ajfff—toomhee doo- 
khunaeet aha—you pained are 
( i. e. you are sick.) 

JTXH NT?d—te gureeb ahet— 
they poor are. 

^ 5ffrf &T1?— 1& dzat ahe—it going 
is. 

St arrl"—tee busut ahe—-she 

sitting i3. 

^f^T—hu/oo bola—softly speak. 

sWiC fTT^T m —luwukur maghare 
ya—quickly back come. 
sTT'T—pothee an—book bring. 

?f 3TC clar lawu—that 

door shut. 

jqTfsr —ummu/ loukur 

£»al—a little quick walk (i. e, 
walk a little quicker.) 

*rrc*T5T flPT—ummu/ sawu- 
kash sangg—a little slow repeat 
(i. e. repeat a little slower.) 

W&r tyala kagud de-*o 

him paper give. 
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3T— shaeechee 
•i^y^nuburdaree thev*'& —ink’s care 
put (i. e, take care of the ink. ) 
q - — duoot ghe—inkstand take, 
ifrlr vsRsr sfrff-majhe dz- 

uwu l lekhunee naheo—me near 
pen not (i. e. X have not a pen.) 


Tffr% ^ ^rrt 

\a tK 

toomche ^uwu/ foakoo ahe kee 
kay ?—you near a penknife is } 
or what ? (i. e. have you a pen¬ 
knife ?) 

'^r# 'hFC §^T arrt—tyapasee 
phar druvyu ahe—him by much 
wealth is. 


WspftS cr^fT qt3T ^T3T^r 
STff—majb.e bhawadkuwu/ ek 
gliot/a fo’angula ahe—my brother 
near one horse good is (i. e. 
my brother has one good horse.) 

# |ffr—me tetbe hot6—I 

there was. 

^ TOcT —too busut hotas— 

thou sitting wast. 

<*TT3Tf ffff—amhee jeveet 

hot6—-we dining were. 

'ft' tlrff—toomhee bure hota— 
ye well were. 

W tfnT ta; sfff—mee ethe 

pliar vel ahe—I here long time 


am. 

twa bure kele 
ahe—by thee well done is (i. e. 
thou hast done well.) 


ft 3T55T ant—to gela ahe—hego] 



str^fr srrfr ^Cr°T apphee 

tyachee buheen pahilee—by us 
his sister w r as seen. 
j|# U>0- 

mhee ftangule shikuvihle aha— 
ye well taught are. 

^R'r H 3Trt“tyanec te kele 
ahe—by them that done is. (i. e. 
they have done it.) 

3fr mee poor- 

vebts bolulo hoto-I before even 
spoken was (i. e. had spoken.) 
rirRllf STHTSt ffd’—tyan$e te mhitf- 
ule bote — by them it said was 
(i. e. they had said it.) 

BTIW ^rr^T Iff—amhee 

tyala nookte fcarule hote—by 
us to him the act of feeding 
was lately done (i. e. we had 
lately fed him.) 

tff srgt ^TfC’X—mee oodya dzaeen— 
I to-morrow will go. 
aflvsf qffar az ghureefe je- 

veen— to-day at home assuredly 
I will dine. 

ft Wit& to dzaeel-*— he 

will go. 

fr^ri^Olt^T) —to dzaeel--he 
shall go. 

ifR inTfprr—tya inula ma- 
ruteel—they (fern.) to me will 
beat ( i. e. they will beat me.) 








im 



was 


was 


=TT#f— toomhee 
rahila nahee—ye upright 
remained not ( i. e. ye did not 
stand.) 

^RT qrFf£ ?rr#f—tvanee 

oohoon pahile nahee—by them 
the act of looking hack was not 
performed ( i. e. they looked not 
back.) 

m m&r fftS- mya tyala 

pahile nuwhute—by me the act 
of seeing him was not performed 
( i. e. I had not seen him.) 

RF dT —mya te uikil6 

nuwhnt6—-by me it heard 
not (i. e. I had not hi 
•Trff ?—to ghured n; 
he at home not ? 

=rr€f, dr fitter srit~nahe&, to, 
baher gela ahe—no, he out gone 


is. 

m Tdr srt ^rrff— to ek shubd 
bolula nahee—he one word 
3poke not, 

dTff—mee sanggunar 
nahefi—I about to tell not (i. e. 
I will not tell.) 

% 3 T?T55'dfd 5]W dTff—to adaluteet 
gela nahee—he in court gone 
not. 


3T35T SR TOSf—rnula uso watfute— 

4 

to me so it seems. 
fT J3T t( =TTCf ?— 1& khurg aho 
kee nahee—that true is, what 
not ? (i. e. is not that true ?) 


tiwan ahe kay ?—he wealthy is r 
what ?( i. e. is he wealthy ?) 
jJfS TT*fr 3 TF«i ?—toomhee rogeo 
aha ?—you sick are ? 

% qftd' dTPT ?—te chupu/ahet 

kay ?—they quick are, what ? 
3§r *dRr srr^r drr*r ?—toojhce 
khatree zhalee kay?—thy con¬ 
viction taken place, what ? (i. e» 
art thou convinced ? ) 

ddR ^TTfr dTR ?—toomhee 
tuyar aha kay ?—you ready are, 
what ? 

j fifrRTl'f gertrmiw eifrr- 

# tit tff TO ?— tyaYishuyee 
tyacha fo’oolutbhawala sanggi- 
tule hote kee kay ?—that con¬ 
cerning to his cousin told was, 
or what ? 

*rr^r rrsrrefR*: fterr dff 
qRTd'?—majha ata toomha buro- 
bur hotya kee kay ?—my aunts 
you with were, or what ? 
dT «RT5r ¥f2T flrfr ?—to kal kothe 
hota ?—he yesterday where 
was ? 

tariff TfSTRarr 

diW ?—-tyane toomhala rodga 
paMuvila kee kay ?— by him to 
you a loaf was sent, or what ? 

% kTTTW —mee oogeels aid-— 
f without object have come. 

ant %r TO=rr : rVr tr ? 

fd'cJT — tyane toomhala puika 
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>o3yfoa di!a kee kay ? hoy dila— 
*r^My him to you money in loan 
given, or what; yes, given. 

*fST f^T g# qrf^r 3TFT ?—mazha 
kootra toomhee pahila kay?—* 
my dog by you seen, what ? 
girt ^m?—toomntse 

jewun zhale kay ?—your dinner 
taken place, what ? ( i. e. have 
you finished your dinner ?) 

r^r pto qff tiff ^pry- 

tine tyala poorvee pahile hote 
kay ?—-by her him before seen 
was, what? 

W Tff trDr, ?—te poorvee 

gele hote, kay ?—they before 
gone were, what ? 

# pirar 5frrff w »?r>£ 

3TPI ?—mee toomhala kahee 
mudh an 06 kee kay ?—I to 
you some honey shall bring, or 
what ? 

gsnw 3Tfff ^—toomhala 

kahee sakhur deoo—to you 
some sugar shall I give ? 
tqrpr ^rrff V* ^PT ?— tyane 

kahee doodh a nave kay—by 
him some milk should be 
brought, what ? (i. e, is he to 
bring any milk ?) 

to ^rffr 3m ^rsr ?—toomhee 
mula kahee lonee dyal ?—you 
to me some butter will give ? 

% k\$ to srmrc* ^pt ?—te 



kahee Puikka anteel kge kay 
they some cheese will bring, or 
what ? 

PTRT 3TTTO fint 3FTPT ?--tyane£ 
gaeela dohave kee kay ?“- by 
them the act of milking the cows 
may be done, or what ?(i. e. may 
they milk the cows ?) 

n «rrarr $?sr <£f ^tpt ?—te 

amha surwas poorel k&e kay ?— 
that to us all will suffice, or 
what? 

'tfar w'tw % hrt 3<3r sot ?— 

tsowgha dzunas to bhat poorl.i 
kay ?—to four persons that rice 
sufficed, what ? 

g^TT vsTT^*—toomhee dzave—by you 
the act of going may be per¬ 
formed. (i e. you may go.) 

PTFff 3 TI?T qft—tyan.ee at yave— 
by them in it may be come. 

f^fr czrr^rr flPir—toomhee tyala 
sangga—you to him tell. 

PTO 5 “— tyala dzaod de— to 
him to go give (i. e. let him go.) 

'TTg ?rr—tila palioo dya—to 
her to see give (i. e.let her see.) 

*r fqrar ^ to. — te tyala deod 
nuko—it to him give not 

TO—tila kahee 
phu/ deod nuka—to her any 
fruit give not. 

W TO—usfi bolod nuka—so 
say not. 
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^ sm—maaheela marod 
iuka—the fly kill not. 

<j§V9TWT '*71 # T TOP—kootryalamardo 
mika — the dog beat not. 

TO— rage bhurdo nuka— 
with anger fill not ( i. e. don’t 
get angry.) 

TOT — ituka lowkur 
dhawoo nuko—so quick run not. 

tJC M *Nf TO— kholeet 
dhoor yedo dedo nuko—in the 
room smoke to come let not. 
zm ^r?r£r wfir TO—tyaia 
tssxh&dee sangoo deod nuka — 
him slander to tell let not. 


<SL 


sir m\ ?rr *rfrt m&- 

toomhee dzata tur mcelii dzaeen 
—if you go, then I too will go. 

w qrre%—muia zhu*- 
kur geld pahije—to me quickly 
gone, is necessary ( i. e. X must 
go quickly.) 

#T srr to tri&t *rm flr ft 

it#—tee dzur oogee rahilee usu- 
tee tur bure hote—she if quiet 
remained were, then well it were 
(i. e. if she had remained quiet, 
it had been well.) 

srr# m srf# ®rw dr m to 

—dzur te mya dzanuld 


ft toh sifto srit mee 

ghuras dzaya&a ahe kay ?—I 
house to of going am, what ? 
(i. e. am X to go home ? ) 

*rrft #r srmrqrr ant—nahee, to 
dzayafaa ahe—no, he of going is 
(i, e. no, he is to go.) 

JSTt KTPIK toomhee te~ 
the rahunar aha—you there a- 
bout to remain are. 

3 isff to W 4 wrt mi 

?—toomhee sara diwus te- 
the busayafae aha kay ?—you 
all day there of sitting are, what ? 
(i. e. are you to sit there all 
day ?) 

*rrro ^rir —majhane sang- 
guwut nahde—by mine it can 
be told not (i. e. I cannot tell.) 


usutd tur mee geld nusutd — 
if it by me known were, then I 
gone not were. 

f ?r9 m TO TOf—te tuse 
nso, kinwa tuse nuso—it so be, 
or so not be ( i. e. be it so or 
no.) 

Rr% r^rr ihfsr to fro -srft— 
tiche ichhes yeeei tuse tine ku- 
rave—-to her pleasure will come, 
so by her it may be done ( i. e. 
she may do as she pleases.) 

Sr to qCf 5f fto TOft- 
to toola gliurce dzanyachee 
adnya kurito—he thee home of 
going order makes. 

TO iT(T°T «7rt — too- 
mhas dzanyatee kay karun ahe ? 
— you going of what cause is ? 


21 
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^TTJXW PIP ^fnT—met* az 
nuguras dzat nahee—I to-day 
to city going not. 

3#SET'3TPT =rr€f—toomhee ka dzat 
nahee—you why go not ? 
HfOTf 3TH ^rrt fT ?—kituwa tas ahe 
ha ?—what hour is this ? 

3Tfr §# 3FTTP ?—daha zhalo kay ?— 
ten taken place, what ? (i. e. Is 
it ten ?) 

«# =rrtf ?— 

tusfi toomhee mula sanggitule 
k6e nahee?—so by you to me 
told or not ? 

jinrr m. pfr ^rr ^r =rrrr ?— 

toom&a bap ghur&c mela kee 
nahee ?—your father at home 
died or not ? 

jppt *rnrr rear 

qrff ?—toomu^sa mama ghoc/ya- 
wuroon pudula k£e nah$e ?— 
your uncle horse from fell or 
not ? 

?*rn?r m praw apt pt pr#r ?— 

tya/aa hat inodla ahc kee 
nahee ?—his hand broken is or 
not ? 

apff arfd^ w: pr^r prir stff 

?rrff ?—ardhee adhik w at tsa.- 
laid ahok6c nah&c?—half more 
road we walked are or not ? 

3^r apf rm&r tf 

ppp ?—toomhee poorvee kudhGe 
rajala pahile nuwhute kee kay ? 


—by you before ever the 1 
was not seen, or what? 

JH ?*rm wfev ffih 

PT¥T—gut wurshee tyala too- 
mhee pahile hotd kee nahee— 
last year him by you seen was or 
not, 

# arr^T 5TlTtfr ftPT—mee az 

shuhurat gelo hoto—I to-day in 
city gone was (i. c. I was in town 
to-day.) 

* jpp fpp toomu- 

tse tya tse kay tsalule bote— 
yours his what gone on was(i. e. 
what were you and he carrying 
on ? ) 

fiTpfr PCT—tyachee wa t p«ha— 

his way look(i. e. wait for him.) 

fpp JJTPT fT%®T ^ amr^—tya- 
ne toomuchee kooches/da kelee 
usavee—by him yonr teazing 
done must be (i. e. he must 
have been teazing you.) 

fPTP PvT % *3#—tyatse unn mee 
khat6—his food I eat (i, e. he 
supports me.) 

Vfz saT^r—tyachee bhet zha- 
lee—his meeting has taken place 
( i. e. I have met him.) 

Sr sfacr apt P TRf Pitt— 
dze oocheet ahe te mula kele 
pahije— what proper is that to 
me done is necessary ( i. e. I 
must do what is propor.) 






ajlFT^f’—inee dzaoon 
^latffto—I having gone bring 
{ i. e. I will go and bring it.) 
#f S3TCT v5fr^T=T ^tr—mee zhutkun 
dzaoon yetd—I quickly having 
gone come. 

*TT 3fPTBT —mee apula busu- 
16—I myself am seated ( i. e. I 
am seated here at ease; or, I 
am just sitting.) 

% ^rrc^r *rmc »nt—to apula 
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were made (h e. at 
created the elements of all 
things.) 

T *T% 

—apulya surwu jee- 
wubhawane eeshwurachee bhuk- 
tee kelee pahije—own all soul- 
affection with God’s worship 
done is necessary (i. e. God is 
to he worshipped with all your 
heart.) 



matbur ahe —he our own rich 
is ( i. e. he is rich in our way.) 
a?frrr *5 —ata, mee sumuzuld 

—now I have comprehended 
( i. e. now I understand you.) 
t # vafT^XfT ^TTf—he mee dzanoon 
ahe—that I having known am. 

wnpr m qrnrhfr 

9WW —puhilyane eeshwu- 
rane surwu pudarthaehee tutve 
ootpunn kelee—at first by God 
all things’ elements produced 


—sudgoorooche poonyache ad- 
harane dewala bhiizave—true 
teacher’s merit’s support by to 
God let worship be done ( i. e. 
worship God in dependence on 
the true teacher’s merits.) 

pit ?rrr—bhug. 

uwan toomutse kulyan kuro — 
God your prosperity make (i. e. 
God bless you. 
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